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Was not oar Lord a little child 

Taught by degrees to pray ; 
By father dear and mother mild, 

Instructed day by day ? 

And lov'd He not of Heaven to talk 

With children in His sight; 
To meet them in His daily walk, 

And to His arms invite? 

What though around His throne of fire 

The everlasting chant 
Be wafted from the seraph choir 

In glory jubilant? 

Yet stoops He, ever pleased to mark 

Our rude essays of love, 
Faint as the pipe of wakening lark 

Heard by some twilight grove. 

• • • • • 

And if some tones be false or low, 

What are all prayers beneath, 
But cries of babes, that cannot know 

Half the deep thoughts they breathe. 

— Eeble. 
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iELratt us not into temptation. 



CHAPTER I. 



' FAIBYKXOWE. 

^T was the latter end of July, but the full glory 
of Bummer-tide had been suddenly over- 
shadowed by a change of weather, and even 
Fairyknowe, the brighest and pleasantest of 
Highland farmhouses, looked somewhat dismal. It 
missed the heathery brows of the great hills just behind 
it, that only yesterday had been smiling to the blue 
skiea overhead, and it missed the pretty windings of Glen 
Rora just in front, and the clear sparkling waters of the 
Bora burn laughing and tumbling about their grey 
boulders. 

The change was a special disappointment to a family 
who had that week taken possession of the upper floor of 
the farmhouse. There were six boys and girls between 
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the ages of fourteen and four, just escaped with all the 
enthusiastic glee of their natures from the noise and 
turmoil of a great city to enjoy the long vacation in this 
sweet Highland glen, among the purpling heather and 
the splendid air, not to mention the ' peat reek/ and the 
hundred other country delights so dear to the hearts of 
children. Specially jubilant were they over the fact, that 
school and school-thraldom were over, at least for the 
present, and that they had turned their backs on reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and as they expressed it, • all the 
other ills of life !' 

Their father, Major Graham e, was in India with his 
regiment, and their mother, who had only come home 
that year with the two younger children, had set her 
heart on spending a summer once more among her own 
Highland hills, rejoicing to find in Fairyknowe a residence 
so suitable in every way. 

It was evident, however, that even in this terrestrial 
paradise they were not exempt from an occasional wet 
day. Accordingly, after due lamentation, the four elder 
children, Jack and Charlie, Madge and Sophy, set off for 
the barn, there to hold what revels they might — a prospect 
by no means devoid of charms after all. But as for 
Willie and Katey, who had so lately returned from a 
hot country, and were still considered mere babies, ma- 
ternal law was inflexible, and they remained close prisoners 
in the parlour. The two had managed to play together 
in harmony for an hour and half — which was the very 
utmost that could be expected from their respective 
dispositions — and then the usual little scrimmages began. 
Willie had taken Katey's bricks ; Katey had overturned 
his temple. Then a one-armed doll, a box of dishes, and 
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some ninepins, were in succcession the cause of war. At 
last Mrs Grahame entered, and peace was restored. Katey, 
as the youngest, was allowed the entire possession of the 
coveted toys, and Master Willie was sent to the window- 
seat with a nice new book full of pictures, sent by Aunt 
Maria for the very purpose of enlivening any wet day. 

Mrs Grahame had no time to weary. It was the day 
she generally devoted to her Indian letters, and seated at 
the centre-table, her hand flew rapidly over the thin 
foreign sheets, filling them with domestic details that, 
trifling as they were in themselves, would yet be read 
with very deep interest on the far-off banks of the Ganges. 
And sometimes the writer's eyes were lifted to the dull 
grey sky and the misty atmosphere outside; when she 
would pause to think how very different it was where her 
letter was going — how pleasant it would be to see a little 
of that radiant sunshine she had so often wearied of at 
Calcutta. And sometimes the anxious wife would re- 
member, with a sigh, how uncertain life was, and how, 
even "while she sat here writing to him, her nearest and 
dearest might be lying sad and lonely, with only strangers 
round his sick bed ; or, might not that same radiant sun- 
light be falling carelessly upon his new-made grave 1 But 
Mrs Grahame was bright and cheerful by nature, and did 
not often allow herself to give way to these vain imagin- 
ings of possible evil, which could only serve to unfit her 
for the right performance of present duties. Letter- 
writing she liked and excelled in — and she soon became 
thoroughly absorbed in her task. 

' Mamma,' said a small voice from the window-seat, 
4 here is a very long word below this picture. I can't 
make it out.' 
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' Spell it to me, Willie.' 

' T — e — m — p ' began the little boy. 

' Temptation — I think I noticed the picture and the 
word. And you know what it means, Willie % ' 

' Yes, Mamma, I know ; but then I don't see what 
this pretty place has got to do with that. Look at it,' he 
continued, coming over with his book to where she sat. 
' Such a beautiful place, as pretty as Glen Bora, and all 
sorts of pretty birds and flowers in it as well. I should 
like to be that little boy going down the valley and 
gathering roses.' 

Mrs Grahame ran her eyes over the picture and the 
little story that followed it, before she answered. 

' It is very pretty, Willie,' she said at last, ' but then 
you see that little boy has been forbidden to go there, and 
so he is doing wrong; and though everything looks so nice 
to him just now, you will see that he gets into a very 
dangerous marsh just at the bottom of the hill. He has 
gone into " Temptation," you see, Willie ; and you know 
what you say about that every night and morning in your 
prayer?' 

' Oh ! yes ! I know/ answered Willie, quickly, " Lead 
us not into temptation," that is what I say ; but, Mamma, 
[ never thought it meant a pretty place like that !' 

' It does look very pretty sometimes, Willie ; that is 
just what makes it dangerous. But you would hardly 
like to be nearly lost in the marsh, as that little boy was, 
should you ] Now go, and try to read the story for your- 
self, for mamma has a great deal to write yet. Shall I 
send any message from you to papa V 

Willie gave his instructions on this point, and then 
returned to his book and his window-seat, eager to discover 
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the fate of the little boy who went down the beautiful 
valley. 

' I shouldn't mind a marsh so very, very much/ he 
muttered to himself. ' There are lots of them in Glen 
Rora, I know, and no one ever gets drowned there, I 
suppose. And if I could see such a pretty place I think 
I should go down just a little bit, and then come up 
again. 1 

Willie's soliloquy passed unnoticed, and no other break 
in the silence occurred until the early dinner-hour came 
on and the older children trooped in, romping and 
ravenous, with so many wonders to relate concerning the 
farm and the neighbourhood, that all other subjects were 
forgotten and occupations suspended. 

They had had some ' splendid fun,' they said, in the 
barn and in the hay-loft, for old Donald Roy had come 
and taken away the ladder when they were all up there, 
and they had played at being prisoners of war ; and then 
there were some long planks that made a first-rate 
r see-saw.' Then Madge and Sophy had contrived a 
sort of swing, which worked famously till Charlie's 
weight broke the rope ; and Jack having found an old 
saddle, had set it across a heap of logs, and enacted 
the part of Sir William Wallace to his own entire 
satisfaction. 

Mrs Grahame declared she felt quite sorry that the 
' prisoners of war ' had so soon made their escape — as she 
had been enjoying such a quiet morning with the two 
little ones. But there were tears in Katey's eyes at 
hearing these glowing narratives, and in Willie's estima- 
tion the new picture-book had evidently fallen consider- 
ably. So they were consoled by the promise of being 
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well-wrapped up in the afternoon, and taken to see this 
wonderfully enchanting region. 

Before evening the clouds began to disperse, the mists 
rolled slowly from hill and valley, and the glorious sun 
shed his last rays on the picturesque farm-house, and the 
winding glen, on the heathery mountains, and the brawling 
burn, as if he could not go away without at least bidding 
them ' good-night.' 

And those last golden rays touched the fair, curly 
head of a little boy who knelt saying his evening prayer 
beside his small, white-curtained cot in the long garret at 
Fairyknowe. What strange thoughts often fill these 
little heads ! "Willie paused in his prayer, and looked up 
to the square attic window above him, through which he 
could only see a bit of the cloud-capped mountain, and 
a bit of the brightening sky — and he seemed lost in 
thought. 

' Say your prayers, Master Willie, and don't loiter so/ 
said a sharp voice at his side. Sarah, the nurse-maid, 
was a great disciplinarian in her way, and nothing escaped 
her quick eyes. She was sure that Master Willie was 
only putting off the evil hour of going to bed, and was by 
no means sorry to catch him in a fault — the two little 
' Indian ones,' as she termed them, being in her opinion 
far too much made of by ' the mistress ;' and then that 
black Ayah that they spoke so much about, could not, 
according to Sarah, have been ' worth her meat,' or she 
would have drilled them better ! 

There was perpetual warfare between Sarah and 
Willie, and her present admonition was probably not 
productive of good — for the small flaxen head was angrily 
tossed before he bent it once more to finish his prayer; 
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and then when he had jumped into his little bed, and 
pulled the white clothes up over his head, he said low 
in to himself, ' Well, I wasn't going to say it for Sarah 
telling me, any way !' 




CHAPTER II. 



* LEFT AT HOME/ 




HE Gipsies ! Mamma ! the Gipsies ! Isn't it 
splendid ! A whole camp of them up in the' 
woods !' 

These exclamations saluted Mrs Graham e 
one morning as she entered the parlour. The rainy week 
was over and gone, and everything looked bright and 
beautiful once more, while the spirits of the little 
Grahames had risen tremendously, and they were prepared 
to hail with delight any new attraction. So, from the 
precocious Jack down to little Katey, the same cry of 
* The Gipsies ! the Gipsies !' echoed from them all 

' They are not quite Gipsies/ explained Charlie, who 
was more matter-of-fact than the others ' They are 
1 Tinkers ' or tinklers, as old Mysie calls them.' 

* Oh, bother ! ' said Jack, ' they are all the same thing. 
What does the name signify ? ' 

* But Mamma ! ' interrupted Madge and Sophy in one 
breath, ' you haven't heard about the baby ! It was born 
just in the woods there last winter, among the frost and 
snow and everything, and it is here with them now, quite 
strong and lively ! ' 

14 
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' And, Mamma,' cried Willie, ' they kindle a fire 
wherever they like, and cook their dinner in the open air. 
Mustn't that be jolly !' 

4 Delightful !' said Mrs Grahame, covering her ears 
with her hands, lest, as she said, she should be rendered 
totally deaf, Willie's shrill treble being particularly 
alarming. * But you give me no chance to bring out my 
own little bit of news, which I once thought would interest 
you. These nice people who live in the woods, and go 
about stealing eggs and chickens all day, have quite 
bewitched you ! ' 

* Oh, Mamma ! please do tell us the news ! ' was now 
the ready chorus. ' We would so much like to know ! 
What can it be !' 

' I have a letter this morning from the banker at 
Aberfeldy. You know papa sends remittances through 
him. Well, he seems to be in doubt as to some points 
on which I could enlighten him, and, not to lose time, I 
have settled to drive over there to-day. If the "clachan" 
innkeeper can give us his waggonette, I think we might 
aJl go. You would like to see Aberfeldy, I know.' 

' First-rate ! splendid ! jolly ! delicious ! ' These and 
other enthusiastic adjectives ran round the breakfast 
table ; and while Jack got out his pocket-map of Perth • 
shire, Charlie was off to the clachan inn, two miles away, 
to ask about the conveyance. A strong sense of duty, or 
rather of stern necessity, compelled the heedless, romping 
Madge to sit down demurely to the darning of a long 
rent in her petticoat, the only one left available for 
present use. Sophy, a soft-hearted little girl, stood 
beside her gazing abstractedly from the window, with 
something very like tears in her sweet blue eyes. 
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* Mamma !' she whispered, when her mother chancing 
to notice her, laid a kindly hand on her shoulder, and 
asked what was wrong. ' Mamma, you don't really 
mean to say you think so badly of the poor Gipsies % Do 
you think they would steal anything ? And that poor 
little baby .' 

' They have not a very good character, Sophy, I am 
sorry to say, but they have not had advantages as we 
have had, and we need not think unkindly of them. No ! 
I am sure the little baby does not steal ! ' she added 
laughing, ' and you may buy some pretty print in Aber- 
feldy, and make a frock for it, if you like !' 

Sophy's tears were dried, and her blue eyes sparkled 
with delight ; so as soon as Madge's sorrowful task was 
accomplished, the two girls ran off to get ready for the 
long and charming ride. 

But Charlie's face was at least an inch longer when 
he was descried approaching Fairyknowe. The clachan 
people could give them nothing more capacious than a 
dog-cart — the waggonette having been hired by a wedding 
party for that very day. Mrs Grahame thought of delay, 
but the Indian letters would go out to-morrow, and the 
business was important. The boys and girls looked at 
each other in blank dismay ; but just at this crisis in their 
fate old Donald Boy came to the rescue — ' Would the 
young masters care to go up Glenferoch this day with 
himself and the Strathardlich gamekeeper ? They would 
be proud and happy to have their company, and there 
was not a better day to be looked for this summer for the 
trout, nor a grander water than the Feroch to be found 
in all Strath Tay.' This sentence, freshly translated from 
the Gaelic in old Donald's mind, and given with true 
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Highland swing of intonation, sounded like music of the 
spheres in the hearing of the boys. Aberfeldy itself 
faded into insignificance compared with the glory of a 
day's fishing with these veteran anglers, and the explora- 
tion of the wildest recesses of Glenferoch. Their mother's 
consent was readily obtained, for she knew that she could 
trust Donald Roy anywhere with her boys. Fishing-rods 
and baskets were soon ready — sandwiches and etceteras 
were not forgotten — and the angling party set off. Then 
Mrs Grahame decided to take with her in the dog-cart only 
the two girls, and to leave the little ' Indians ' under the 
care of Sarah, to play quietly in the garden. Madge 
and Sophy managed to console the children by ample 
promises of bringing home to them specimens of all the 
fine things that Aberfeldy could unfold, and of taking 
them a regular pic-nic next day far away up Glen Rora. 
So the old clachan dog-cart rattled off down the steep 
hill-road, and then silence gathered round the lonely 
farmhouse, broken only by the cackling of hens in the 
farm-yard, the low hum of voices from the back regions 
where the servants were washing, and the merry laughter 
of two little children in the long front garden among the 
potato raws and pea-stakes, where the finest flowers to be 
seen were wall-flowers and marigolds, with an occasional 
rose bush of no very rare type. 

Willie and Katey had played for a long hour in this 
Elysium ; Sarah walking to and fro on the upper walk 
where the high road could be seen, and while she kept a 
sharp look-out on that and on her little charges, her 
nimble fingers kept some bright knitting-needles in rapid 
motion. Unfortunately Sarah's tongue was also of an 
active disposition ; and as she heard from time to time 

B 
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the laughter of the other servants, and the droning of 
old Mysie's voice winding slowly through her Highland 
stories, the attraction became irresistible. The little ones 
were tired of chasing each other among the old apple 
trees, and of running their hoops round the garden, and 
they had settled themselves in a nice snug corner at the 
far end, to play at keeping shops and house. They could 
not come* to any harm, surely, for a short time, and 
Sarah wished so much to hear about that wedding 
party who had hired the clachan waggonette ! 

' Master Willie ! ' she called in her shrill commanding 
tones ; * I've to go into the house for a few minutes, hut 
I'll be back d'reckly. You'll mind your little sister, like 
a good boy — won't you 1 ' 

' All right, Sarah ! Katey's awfully good, and we've 
a fine shop here; you can stop a bit if you like,' piped 
Willie back, for the truth was that Sarah's absence, at 
all times desirable, was at this moment particularly so in 
the young gentleman's eyes. 

1 Now, Katey ! ' he whispered, ' just wait till she's 
fairly out of sight, and I'll show you what we'll do!' 

Katey's eyes grew larger and rounder as she watched 
Sarah's retreating form, and then she drew nearer 
Willie to hear the new plan. 

* You see, we want some nice things to sell, Katey ? 
Don't we 1 And mamma doesn't like us to pull many 
flowers in the garden. We've got these marigolds for 
cheeses, but nothing else : now there are lots of wild 
flowers in that wood just a little bit outside the gate ; 
we might pick as many as we liked and make them 
butter, and ham, and string, and sweeties, just like 
that funny shop at the clachan that old Mysie calls a 
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'Tammy-a'-thing.' I'll ask mamma what she means 
some day.' 

Katey clapped her hands at the enchanting prospect. 
' But may we go outside the gate, Wijlie ?' 

1 Mamma didn't say anything about it this time/ said 
Willie dubiously, for, indeed, conscience had re-echoed 
little Katey's question rather loudly. 

' We'll be back in a minute or two any way, and we 
won't do it again if Sarah is angry, but she needn't 
know anything about it if you come quick, Katey !' 

So, hand in hand, the little boy and girl passed 
through the rustic wicket-gate, out on to the rough farm 
road, with its big stones and deep ruts ; but a very few 
yards brought them to a fine plantation of tall fir trees, 
into whose sunny glades and fragrant shadows the little 
wanderers turned. 





CHAPTER III. 



' IS THE WOODS. 



T HE fir plantation seemed nothing less than a 
mighty forest to the young adventurers. 
Countless rows of tall trees rose stately and 
grand from their beds of green moss and 
waving fern, up — up — till they seemed to touch the clear 
blue sky and white cloudlets overhead ; and the long dim 
colonnades, thiit stretched on either hand, might have led 
to Fairyland itself, to judge from their vague, mysterious 
beauty. And through this enchanted region bright-eyed 
little rabbits gambolled about in the most free and easy 
manner, and startled hares darted here and there across 
the path, while far above them great big fellows of crows 
napped their black wings, and uttered their melodious 



There were hundreds of nice large fir cones lying 
about everywhere, and with these the children soon filled 
pockets and pinafores, to carry home in triumph for their 
shops and houses. There were some wild flowers too, 
but they had quite lost their attractions in comparison of 
the big substantial fir ' tops.' Nothing more desirable as 
an article of commerce could possible have been found. 
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And so the two little curly heads forgot all about Sarah 
and her orders — even forgot, for the time being, mamma 
and everybody belonging to them — while the danger of 
being lost in that great lonely forest never once occurred 
to them. 

But Katey's little feet began to grow weary. ' I'm 
vely tired, Willie. Want to go home now.* 

' Just come to that big tree, Kate ; I see some fine big 
cones under it. 1 

The big tree was reached, but there Katey sank 
down among the tall ferns, and resolutely refused to 
move another step. 

' Want to go home, Willie ! ' she began to pipe 
again, in a querulous tone. ' Fay is the load home, 
Willie ] ' 

Willie sat down beside her, and began to look about 
him with the eye of an experienced traveller. 

' Well ! you see, Katey, there are a good many 
different roads home. Almost any of these paths would 
bring us back to the road, I suppose, and 1 don't think it 
will make much difference which we take/ Willie tried 
to speak with confidence, as guide and leader of the 
expedition, but there was an uncomfortable misgiving in 
his mind, that those paths might not all lead to home, 
and they were most perplexingly like each other. 

' Want to go home, Willie/ began the little girl again. 
1 Fay is load home V 

4 Come on then, Kate, if you are rested. I think this 
will be the best/ So saying they set off down one of 
the long clearings in the wood, where the cart tracks 
were not quite obliterated. But it led at last out into a 
square open space that they had never seen before, very 
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pretty with the great trunks of the lately felled trees 
lying scattered about, draped with tall pink lychnis and 
the white starry blossoms of the stitch wort, while mossy 
cushions, thicker and softer than velvet, invited the 
weary little pilgrims to rest. 

But how could they rest in that strange unfamiliar 
spot, with the great trackless forest hemming them round 
on every side, and no signs of the road to Fairyknowe to 
be seen anywhereK 

Willie felt very much inclined to lift up his voice and 
shout lustily for help — and even the sight of his domestic 
scourge, Sarah, would have seemed then a vision of de- 
light. But the little boy tried bravely to keep up appear- 
ances for Katey's sake. What if she should begin to cry 
and sob violently, as she sometimes did when frightened 
— -and no one there to soothe her 1 He had often heard 
Sarah say that ' Miss Katey would work herself into 
a fit some day, she would, and then they would see what 
would happen ! ' And so a vague foreboding of this possible 
evil was added to his present anxieties, in themselves 
already sufficiently trying. 

' Look what pretty flowers, Katey ! ' he said, in the 
liveliest tones he could assume. ' Come and let us gather 
some before we leave the wood !' 

'But fay is the load home, Willie?' reiterated the 
child. 

' It's somewhere there, Katey ! we'll find it presently ; 
never you mind about where it is.' 

Perhaps because he had spoken a little crossly to her, 
or perhaps because she detected the uncertainty in his 
voice, the little girl's heart failed her just then, and she 
began to cry and sob violently. Willie tried soothing, 
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coaxing, threatening, all in vain, and indeed- he was on 
the verge of giving in himself, and of sobbing more loudly 
still, when a sudden apparition startled .them both into 
silent attention. 

Seated on the trunk of a fallen tree, right in front of 
them, though they had neither seen nor heard her ap- 
proach, was a tall, dark-haired girl, richly, yet strangely 
dressed ; gold lace braiding her blue and crimson dress, 
and a necklace and ear-rings- of large amber beads setting 
off her dark olive complexion and brilliant black eyes in 
an effective, if rather showy manner. She looked a little 
sorrowful, but not unkindlv. 

' Pitty lady, pitty lady/ said Katey, eagerly pointing 
to her with her little hand.' Willie felt more afraid of 
the stranger, but to these children newly home from 
India, a dark countenance and strange attire were familiar 
images. 

' "Why do you cry, little missy 1 Come and tell Zaidee 
why you cry V The accent was curious and foreign, but 
the voice was sweet. 

But Katey now hid her face in her brother's tunic, 
and left him to continue the conversation. 

' We have lost our way in the wood, ma'am/ Willie 
explained ; 4 and we should be very much obliged if you 
will show us how to get on the road again.' 

* Where do you want to go to, little boy 1 ' 

* To Fairyknowe. To Mr Donald Roy's farm house. 
Do you know it ! ' 

6 No.' Zaidee shook her head very decidedly, as if she 
did not intend even to look for Fairyknowe. Willie's 
hope died down again. 

' Please to show us the way out of this wood, ma'am ! 
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I could find the road then, I think, and* — he added 
doubtfully as an afterthought struck him — * perhaps my 
mamma will give you something nice when we get home 
again.' 

Willie felt very uncertain as to the propriety of this 
speech, for he reflected that perhaps grand ladies like this 
did not like to be offered rewards, and perhaps he had 
not put it in right words. But the sun was getting low 
in the western sky, and something warned him that their 
case was getting desperate. 

But Zaidee only shook her head again mournfully. 
* Tell little missy to come to me/ she said ; * I will carry 
her a little way.' 

At this instant a long low whistle was heard from the 
woods, to which Zaidee responded, and then rising quickly, 
without any further ceremony she lifted little Katey in 
her arms, and seizing Willie's hand, she hurried them 
both off in the direction of the sound. Just at the edge 
of the wood they found a little cart standing with a 
shaggy pony rudely harnessed to it by means of various 
knotted, tangled ropes. A tattered oil-skin made a sort 
of canopy to the cart, being affixed to a slanting pole at 
the upper end of it. Underneath this graceful awning 
sat an old wizened crone, black rather by dirt than by 
nature, holding in her half-naked arms a child of about 
a year old. A wild, rough looking lad lounged over 
the cart, switching up the pony occasionally, apparently 
for want of any better amusement. 

* What sort of swag have you brought to-day, Zaidee?' 
asked the old woman. * Mother of mercy, haven't we 
enough of them kind of chickens? Are their pockets 
lined with silver, honey ? ' 
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A malicious smile lighted up the old hag's visage as 
she asked the question. 

4 Look for yourself, Grannie,' replied she ; ' I have 
brought them ; I have done my work V 

' Short and sweet,' quoth Grannie ; ' but in with you 
all. The kettle's ready by this time, and you'll be ready 
for your supper, I reckon.' 

It seemed the work of a minute to the bewildered 
children to be tossed any way into the cart, and to feel 
themselves jolting away over deep ruts and broken ground, 
through wood and wild, they knew not whither 1 




CHAPTER IV. 



^ALF-AN-HOUR'S ride in these strange cir- 
cumstances, and with such strange com- 
panions, seemed an age to the two terrified 
children. They clung to each other in 
silence, too frightened even to cry, and in their helpless 
misery drew nearer to Zaidee, who, in comparison to that 
dreadful looking old woman, almost seemed a friend. But 
Zaidee, though she did not repulse them, was now entirely 
absorbed in the care of the little child whom the old 
woman had handed over, to her, in order apparently to 
devote herself to a closer scrutiny of the new-comers. 

'Don't be frightened, darlints!' she said in a tone 
meant to be most enticing, but which rather lost its 
effect in consequence of the ugly leer which sat on the 
grimy visage, and a hungry hankering trick that the long 
skeleton hands had of fumbling about the pockets and 
dresses of her little victims. ' Don't you be frightened, but 
come and show old Peg what a. pretty little frock Missy 
has got on, and what smart buttons Master has on his 
blouse.' ' Ugh !' she said suddenly in a tone of disgust, as 
she came upon a handful of fir-cones in Willie's pocket, 
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which she soon set flying over the side of the cart. 
These were evidently not the game Mother Peg was after! 

' Oh ! do let us out of the cart please, or take us near 
home, please do/ said Willie, in an agonised whisper to 

Zaidee. ' Mamma will be so frightened about us ' 

and at this bitter recollection the little fellow felt com- 
pletely heart-broken, and burst into tears. 

' Don't cry, little boy ! ' answered Zaidee. ' See, 
here is our home ! you must stop a little and rest. We 
shall take good care of you.' 

They had left the firwood, and crossed a great bit of 
moorland, wound along some shady bye-roads, and finally 
plunged into a thick copse of oak and hazel, where the 
shaggy pony's varying paces were now arrested, and 
the little cartful unceremoniously dislodged. The spot 
was one lately cleared, so it was free and open for some 
little distance round. The distant hills were just visible 
through the trees on one side, and the sun slanting in all 
his glory down the western sky shot golden rays through- 
out the forest glades, and lighted up that wild but 
picturesque scene — a tinker's encampment. 

A great fire burned brightly just in the midst of the 
clearing ; above it, suspended on cross poles, hung a huge 
iron pot or kettle of peculiar shape, from which proceeded 
a strong and not unsavoury odour. Attendant sprites in 
the shape of boys and girls, wildly clad, or rather half- 
naked, danced about the fire with signs of eager and 
joyful expectancy, heaping on sticks and brushwood from 
time to time, and crooning some strange chaunt or melody 
as they came and went. Farther off there were many 
groups of men and women standing, lounging, or crouching, 
some playing pitch and toss, some finishing a bit of tinker- 
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work, and some plucking the hens and chickens just 
arrived at the camp, which doubtless ought to have been at 
that moment safe and happy in their distant farmyards. 

Most of these groups consisted of dark, sallow-faced 
persons, strongly resembling each other in appearance 
and in dress, the latter being of the slovenly order favoured 
by ' Peg/ who by the way was evidently Mother Superior 
to the tribe. None of them had the foreign aspect — the 
grace and beauty — or even the rich and gay costume of 
Zaidee. It was plain that she belonged to some other 
tribe, and that she had but little real connection or 
sympathy with her present comrades, the baby only 
excepted. 

A little distance from the fire there was a tent of 
black hair-cloth rudely erected, propped up by long poles 
on every side, and entered by a loose flap of the grimy 
curtain. Through this door- way, if it may be called so, 
Zaidee quickly disappeared, carrying her baby with her ; 
and when she returned, the gay dress was exchanged for 
one like her neighbours ; and but for the amber necklace 
and the long ear-rings, besides her own beautiful counte- 
nance, there was nothing to show any difference between 
her and them. Willie and Katey, completely over-awed 
by this scene of terror and bewilderment, remained help- 
less in the grasp of * Mother Peg/ who seated herself and 
them beside the blazing fire and the fragrant kettle, and 
began to give orders right and left in high shrill tones 
regarding the calling together of the family, and the 
division of their food. 

Round and round they gathered, quickly obeying the 
word of command. Tin dishes of every possible shape 
and size, alike only in being all extremely dirty, were 
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hastily distributed among them ; and then amid the joy- 
ful acclaims of the young tinkers the great kettle was 
unburdened of its savoury load. Gallons of a species of 
soup, masses of chicken, rabbit, partridge, and grouse ! — 
plenty for all, and all were ready for the plenty ! 

As soon as Zaidee returned, the children turned 
eagerly towards her, as to their only friend in that strange 
company. Willie kept on earnestly entreating her to let 
them go away with her to seek the road back to Fairy- 
knowe. It was growing late and dark, and their situa- 
tion was very alarming. Katey was far past crying now ; 
she sat crouching on the ground, keeping tight hold of 
her brother and of Zaidee's ragged skirt. Her little face 
was white and weary looking, and the great blue eyes 
were distended with nervous terror. No wonder either, 
when one thought of the weird figures dancing about the 
camp-fire, the rough strange voices of the motley crew, and 
above all the absence of mother and of home. 

Zaidee stroked the children gently and caressingly, 
but made no direct answer to their entreaties. She looked 
furtively at ' Mother Peg/ as if afraid she might observe 
her motions, and seemed otherwise entirely occupied with 
the care of her baby. 

' Mother Peg/ however, showed some kindly feeling 
also, to their unwilling guests. ' Here, Zed/ she called 
out in a harsh, shrill voice, here's some tender, dainty 
bits for the little uns. Look you to them till I've time 
to settle up matters.' So saying, she pushed over a coarse 
tin-basin with some soup and shreds of chicken, along 
with a bit of barley scone. This Zaidee took, and began 
to coax the little ones, baby included, to taste the various 
contents of the dish, time about. The baby seemed 
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sickly, and hardly took more than a mouthful ; but, in 
spite of all their fears and anxieties, Willie and Katey 
really managed to do wonderful justice to the meal, so 
urgent were the claims of exhausted nature. Hanger is 
of course the very best of sauce, and "Willie did not 
remember ever to have tasted nicer soup at his mamma's 
table, than what he drank, with a shudder of disgust, out 
of the tinkers' dirty dish ! 

At last the banquet was over, the fire burned down, 
the men and women dispersed to their various evening 
pursuits, — poaching, pilfering, and what not? The 
ragged children, too, disappeared, whether to play or to 
slumber, and no one now remained but a handful of 
women with younger children in their arms, Zaidee of 
course among the number, and ' Mother Peg/ who re- 
mained as usual in command. These all soon withdrew 
into the black curtained tent, and began to arrange old 
mats and ragged plaids for their night's repose. 

' Hand's over them stranger chicks, Zed/ commanded 
mother Peg. ' I'll make room for them between the big 
sacks. Hush 'em over to sleep first, an' then let's settle 
what's to be done with 'em. They may bring us more 
trouble than luck yet, my girl.' 

* No fault of mine, mother ! Zaidee only does what 
you tell her !' Mother Peg treated her to a malignant 
scowl. 

' Didn't you marry my poor dead Phil, without my 
biddin'ye?' 

' Aye ! and you have never forgiven me.' 

* Stop that jargon o' yours ! Haven't we cared for 
you and for your brat, as if you were our own?' 

' Let Zaidee take the brat and go, mother ! You 
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are all weary of us now !' pleaded the forlorn looking 
girl. 

* Go you when you please, mistress Zed I but Phil's 
boy is our boy. He shall stay to pay back his keep 

yet.' 

Poor Zaidee's tears fell hot and fast over the white 
face of her d wining boy, as she muttered to herself, 
' Cruel, heartless woman ! What has my darling ever 
asked from you but a few drops of milk or a dry crust 1 
What will he ask soon but a little grave in the dark 
forest 1 Zaidee would like to be left with him there.' 

Mother Peg made no answer to this complaint, if she 
even heard it ; for she was occupied in raking, out of a 
bundle of soiled and musty clothes, some remnants of a 
child's costume, and with these she quickly replaced the 
nice frocks and blouses which her greedy hands had 
already seized on — the dainty little dresses so carefully 
put on Willie and Katey that morning by the orderly 
Sarah. Oh ! if Sarah could have seen her charges 
now, what would she have thought ! In squalid rags, 
bare-footed and dusty, weary and sorrowful, they lay 
huddled together among the tinkers' sacks — only their 
pretty bright hair, and fair, sweet child-like faces, telling 
of a different race and a more tender nurture ! 

Fear and despair had now reduced them to silence. 
They no longer entreated help even from Zaidee, to whose 
side they still clung however, mute and tearless. 

' These won't fetch much after all, Zed?' said Mother 
Peg, at last tossing Willie's braided suit and Katey's blue 
frock into the open bundle. ' Haven't you any silver to 
give me to-night, girl V 

1 Only this, mother,' answered the gipsy girl, for such 
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Zaidee really was, drawing a small handful of coppers 
from her pocket. 

'The girls around have all had their fortunes told 
now. They would not listen to me this time. I tried 
all I could, mother ! indeed I did ; you need not look 
like that ! ' 

For Mother Peg was scowling on the offered gains 
with no benign countenance. ' Do ye know aught of the 
nest these young birds strayed from?' asked the old hag, 
nodding in the direction of the little captives. ' Are 
they rich folk that own them 1 "Will they pay well for 
them, think yeV 

' I know nothing of them/ answered Zaidee. ' Nothing 
at all.' 

' Very likely V retorted the old woman with a harsh, 
satirical laugh, ' You never do know anything that is of 
consequence to any body else ! If it consarned yerself or 
that puny mite there, it might be different. ' 

Darkness had now settled far and wide over the 
silent country landscape, over the distant homes of busy 
life; and here over the disorderly tinkers* settlement in 
the heart of the lonely" forest. And the quiet stars 
came out one by one, slowly marshalled over the deep 
blue sky — and one, at least, as it shone and twinkled 
there, glanced down on the shabby black tent of these 
wanderers of the earth, and through many chinks and 
crevices it reached the sleeping forms of two flaxen- 
haired children, lying on the coarse sacking that covered 
the cold damp ground, and closely locked in each others 
arms. But Willie's slumber was very brief; care and- 
misery were stronger even than weariness, and the little 
fellow soon lay wide awake : still tenderly guarding 
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his little sister, and with his hlue eyes fixed thought- 
fully on the hright stars and the silent skies just seen 
through the tattered curtains. Mainuia — home — sisters 
— brothers — ev^n Sarah — all came in sad anil 
sorrowful review before his mind. Oh ! what had he 
done ? "What fearful trouble had he brought upon them 
alii What terrible fate still awaited little Katey and 
himself % It had been all his own doing ; bitterly he 
remembered that I And he had sinned not only against 
mother and against home, but worse than all, against the 
great heavenly Father whose home was beyond that 
shining sky — a bright home that he might never see 
For Willie too well recollected how night after night he 
had missed out one little petition in his accustomed 
prayer. He had not asked to be kept from temptation's 
dark and dangerous road. He had foolishly desired to 
see what was sometimes so very beautiful, to go ever so 
little a way into that fair forbidden ground. And now 
truly his feet had stumbled upon the dark mountains, 
and he had brought misery and ruin to all those he loved 
' the best. For himself, to do him justice, he hardly 
mourned. So thoroughly dief he feel his punishment 
deserved, that it seemed to him, if only little Katey, 
poor innocent Katey might be restored safe and well to 
the dear mother's arms again, his own trouble could have 
been, easily endured. And of that mother's sorrow and 
anxiety he could not even bear to think. 

Was it too late for his erring lips to say the familiar 
prayer now 1 Would the great Father listen once more 
to his sinful but repenting child 1 ' Our Father ' — the 
words came tremblingly and low, the little hands were 
tightly clasped, the eyes were dim with tears — * Our 
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Father' — what memories came back in that solemn, lonely 
hour of all he had been told of Him who had cared for 
him more than ever father or mother on earth could do. 
' Deliver us from evil.' Oh ! no words could express the 
fervour with which he breathed that petition. 

And when the ' Amen ' had been gently whispered, 
was it a very foolish fancy of the little lost wanderer that 
more softly and kindly the bright star overhead was 
looking down upon him? that less lonely. and sad the 
deep blue sky outstretched its canopy? After a little 
while of that calmer, sweeter thought, the long wet eye- 
lashes fell softly on Willie's colourless cheek, and the 
weary little head lay back on the coarse sacking, almost 
as peacefully as if it had been the white-curtained bed at 
Fairyknowe. And .the night winds sighed softly round 
that strange couch of rest ! 
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CHAPTER V. 



A DARK MIGHT. 
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HOSE quiet stars looked down too on Fairy- 
. knowe, where there were other wakeful eyes 
and other aching hearts. ' They are coming — 
they are coming !' groaned old Mysie Eoy, the 
farmer's sister, as she stood by the gate listening intently 
for the sound of wheels on the hill-road above the 
house, for though it was nearly eleven o'clock, Mrs 
Grahame and the girls had hot returned. ' Ochone ! 
ochone !' continued Mysie in her long Highland drone, 
' how will she bear to hear that her two darlings are lost ! 
and puir me left to tell the bitter tale ! Ilka ane awa, 
here an* there seekin' for them that are maybe never to 
be fand, an* auld Mysie left her lane wi' that dementit 
lassie, an\ now she maun break a mother's heart wi' this 
weary news — Ochone ! Ocho-o-o-ne ! 

As the last notes of Mysie's coronach died away, "the 
dog-cart rattled quickly down the road and stopped at the 
farm-yard gate They had been detained some hours 
longer than was expected at Aberfeldy by Mrs Grahame's 
business, and also at a little roadside inn, by the breaking 
of a strap. But the two girls were in high spirits after 

87 
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their excursion, and their mother was only a little anxious 
as to whether the. fishing party had returned in safety. 

' How very quiet everything is !' she exclaimed after 
settling with the driver, who immediately rattled off for 
the clachan. ' Is it possible that nobody has heard our 
approach V for poor Mysie's courage had failed her at the 
last moment, and she had taken to her heels. ' What a 
shame of them all/ cried Madge. 

' The boys may be sound asleep, mamma, after their 
walk/ suggested Sophy, looking anxiously at her mother's 
face. 

' But the servants — the farm -people — everybody. No ! 
I don't understand it my dear!' returned Mrs Grahame, 
now really alarmed. But they had reached the house- 
door now, which stood wide open. Still, silence and 
solitude alone were to be met with. 

'Sarah! Alison! w T here can they be!' she called 

aloud. . No answer. * Miss Roy — Mysie !' she added, 

catching sight of a large frilled cap at the end of the 

passage. For Heaven's sake tell me what has happened. 

.Have the boys never returned — or what?' 

4 Ahoo ! the boys are all safe enough !' responded 
Mysie, hobbling slowly forwards .as if she were unusually 
rheumatic. ' It'll be more than twa hours since they came 
back, safe an' sound, an' as many gran' trout as they could 
carry, an' a'.' 

i And the little ones V 

' Ahoo ! ye ken, the little anes, they've maybe no jist 
come back yet, for, ahoo ! the craturs has nae sense yet, 
an' micht hae missed their gait for a whiley, an' yet come 
back or lang safe an' sound an' a' — ' 

Mysie had a way of ending any important remark with 
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this ' an' a' — , which was indefinitely prolonged into a sort 
of whine. 

Mrs Grahame did not quite comprehend all the sen- 
tence, but she at once gathered that her little ones were 
amissing, that some terrible fate had probably overtaken 
them, and that all the household were out in search of 
them. 

Who can describe the utter chill and desolation that 
swept over the stricken mothers heart at that terrible 
moment? i My children ! my children !' she murmured, 
faintly, and then making a violent effort, she regained the 
mastery over her own emotions, laid a firm though gentle 
hand on the two terrified sobbing girls by her side, and 
bid them come away with her to search for their lost dar- 
lings. 

* Can you tell me where Sarah is, Miss Roy ] will 
you try to find her for me V 

'Ahoo ! she's no that ill to find !' answered Mysie, . 
glancing towards a dark closet in the lobby, one where 
the children's toys were kept * She be fair dementit, nae 
doot/ but I wuss ilka ane micht be as easy fand 
an' a - - - !' 

* Sarah !' called her mistress, going to the door of 
the closet. Perfect silence. Mrs Grahame listened, not 
even the sound of breathing was heard, and a new fear 
was added to her burdened heart, for Mysie kept on mut- 
tering, 'The lassie be fair dementft, oot o* her judgment 
an' a !' 

Vexed at the delay, terrified for what might meet her 
eyes, Mrs Grahame stepped quickly to the farthest recesses 
of this den, and after groping among some old shawls and 
rugs, came upon a prostrate but living form, silent and 
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terror-stricken, but no other than the usually brisk and 
self-sufficient Sarah. 

It was no easy matter to get her to stand upright; still 
more difficult it was to extract any intelligent answer from 
her. Again and again she fell at her mistress* feet, and 
moaned out, 'Oh ! say something angry — something dread- 
ful ! — strike me — beat me — tear me to pieces V 

4 No ! Sarah ! — No !' said Mrs Grahame quietly. 
' We are both sorely afflicted. We will not add to one 
another's pain. Rise- and let us help to look for them. 
But first let us join in prayer that they may be restored I* 

There and then they all knelt down, on the rough 
stone flags of the farmer's lobby, while the soft white 
moonlight flooded over them, and the night breeze whirled 
in some withered leaves at the open-door. Broken words 
and few they were in which the distracted mother prayed 
for the little lost lambs of her fold, that the Good Shep- 
herd would seek and find them, and ever keep them near 
Himself. 

Sobs from the girls, and a long ' Ochone' from Mysie 
Roy, followed the deep * Amen ;' and then all hurried forth 
to join in the forlorn search. 

'So many long hours gone and no word of them { ' thought 
Mrs Grahame. ' Oh ! my darlings ! I shall never see you 
more !' And she reflected on the dangers of the Rora Burn 
for such little things, and how anxious these two had been 
to go nearer to it .always. Ah ! were the cruel, cold waters 
even now lapping the fair curly heads — the little faces cold 
and still in death ? 

Glen Rora and all the surrounding landscape lay in 
.silent loveliness, radiant with soft silvery moonlight, and 
peaceful as if there was no such thing as sorrow within its 
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bounds. Here and there a glimmering torch light, and 
now and again a hooting cry, told of the several parties 
who were out in search of the little wanderers. Donald 
Hoy and every man and boy about his farm had been out 
since ever he had returned from the fishing and heard the 
news from the distracted women in the house. They had 
been for hours occupied themselves in the same manner, 
wandering all round the farm and its immediate vicinity, 
with ever increasing alarm. But at last Sarah's nerves 
bad completely failed her, and she was left at home under 
the care of Mysie in the helpless condition in which Mrs 
Grahame had found her. The Strathardlich gamekeeper 
too, with some of his men, had joined in the search, and 
now over many a hill and muir, down many a den and 
valley they had all been, shouting at intervals the child- 
ren's names, and listening intently for the answer which, 
alas ! never came. 

Mrs Grahame stood with clasped hands- and beating 
heart looking and listening, her girls following and clutch- 
ing nervously at her dress. Just then a quick step was 
heard on the hill road, and a light form darted from the 
shadow. 

' Oh ! Mother ! — have they come V exclaimed Charlie 
in a voice of intense anxiety. No need to answer the 
question : but the mother's tears fell hot and fast on the 
cheek of her boy as she clasped him in her arms, and 
those tears were good for her. 

' Mother ! dear mother ! they will be found yet ! Oh ! 
don't be so frightened,' cried the warm-hearted little 
fellow, terribly distressed for his mother's grief. ' Donald 
Roy thinks they will have lain .down to rest under some 
bush and fallen fast asleep, so they may be quite safe after 
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all/ he continued, trying to speak cheerfully. They had 
walked on while they spoke, and now came up with a 
party of the men returning from their vain task. Mrs 
Grahame entered into consultation with their leader, as to 
what could yet be done. It was Lachlan M'lvor, the 
gamekeeper, to whom she spoke, a kind-hearted, sensible 
man. ' My worst fears point to that water,' she said with 
forced composure. ' My little boy had always a great 
desire to go there/ 

' Oh ! weel ! she's a quate bit water the Rora Burn. May 
be they've wandered jist a bit owre faur down the glen.' 

' Are there any deep pools in it % ' asked the mother, 
in a voice half choked with emotion. 

* Oh ! weel ! if it be na what we ca' the Smuggler's 
Pool/ answered the man hesitatingly. 

' Oh ! my God !' exclaimed Mrs Grahame, covering 
her face with her hands in horror, for the name brought, 
back to her recollection the description some one had once 
given her of the ' Smuggler's Pool/ and the story of a fear- 
ful crime once perpetrated there. Were her little innocent 
children lost in that dark abyss once red with the blood 
of a traitor and an assassin % 

i Can it be reached, Mr M'lvor V she asked. ' Can 
you get men to undertake the task to-night ] Remember 
all that money can do may and must be done. But oh ! 
how can I ever reward. you for your great kindness % I 
never can, but God will surely bless you for what you 
have done.' 

' Dinna speak o' that ! dinna speak o' that !' said the 
true-hearted Highlander, rubbing his hand across his 
eyes. * Faith, if I could hear the bairnies greetin' yet I 
wouldna ca' the king my cuisin.' 
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* We maunna lose time then, M'lvor,' said one of the 
men, ' Let's gang doun to Strathardlich for the ropes an' 
the bit boat.' 

'Aye! aye! we maun gang enow/ answered M'lvor. 
' Keep up a good heart yet, they'll may be no be that faur 
awa' after a'/ be added kindly to Mrs Grahanie before 
they set off. 

Round and round the little farm-steading, into this 
plantation and through that brambly dell, the little family 
wandered forlornly together. 'Willie !' ' Katey !' echoed 
mournfully in the most touching manner, now from the 
mother's tender tones — now from the anxious brother, or 
the sobbing sisters. But only the sweeping night winds 
answered them with their hollow sighing. 

Then voices came on the breeze, the voices of old Donald 
Roy and the farm-servants, and of Jack the elder boy who 
was with them. Jack's usual self-confidence, like Sarah's, 
had completely disappeared. Poor boy ! worn out with 
anxiety and unusual fatigue, he could only lay his head 
silently against his mother's shoulder and caress her through 
his tears. He was the eldest, and papa was in India. It 
was his duty and privilege to support his mother in that 
sore affliction ; he remembered that well ; but oh ! how 
was it to be done ? 

But as many a brave, true mother has done before and 
since, instead of waiting to be ministered to, Mrs Grahanie 
rallied her powers, and stepped forward to minister com- 
fort to her remaining children. After a second consul- 
tation with Donald Roy, as to the continuance of the search, 
she followed his advice, by returning to the house, there 
to seek some necessary rest and refreshment, if not for 
herself, at least for those belonging to her. And she 
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insisted on Donald, who was a man well advanced in 
years, returning with her for the same purpose. And then 
in their little parlour at Fairyknowe, she quietly spread 
before them a simple meal, insisting that for her sake they 
should partake of it, and then retire to rest. It was very 
hard to persuade them, and then she laid her solemn com- 
mand on them ; and they yielded. ' Do not force me to 
lose all my children/ she whispered, and they knew it was 
better for her that they should obey. 

After that Mrs Grahame bade them follow her to the 
two long garret rooms where they all slept, and there her 
own hands folded down the coverlets and smoothed the 
pillows for them. Ah ! that little white-curtained cot in 
the girls'. room, that needed not to' be prepared to-night. 
That nearly overcame her. ' Where were the little curly 
heads that should have pressed its pillows % Then, kneel- 
ing with her children round her, the mother led them to 
pray for those lost ones once more. 

'Shall we never see them again, mamma V whispered 
Madge, sorrowfully. ' Perhaps not on earth, my darling, 
but we can trust to meet them hereafter in our Father's 
house, and to join them in singing our Saviour's praise ! 
And now goodnight.' 

Silently but most tenderly she kissed them all, and 
then departed. Where and how she passed that night 
they never knew. 

Sarah alone had resisted Mrs Grahame's injunctions 
as to food. Neither bread nor water, she solemnly de- 
clared, should pass her lips until she knew all. ' Not 
even to please me, Sarah V pleaded her mistress. ' Ask me 
any thing else — but not that ! ' was the impassioned reply, 
and Mrs Grahame urged her no more. Forth from the 
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house the two went in silence, the night, was past, hut 
still faint stars were glimmering. ' Sarah ! ' said Mrs 
Grahame, softly, ' Do you remember when the Lord Jesus 
spoke of some such little children, He said, " Their 
angels do always hehold the face of my Father which is in 
Heaven." ' 







CHAPTER VI. 



JJJTRATHARDLICH CASTLE, to which 
M'lvor and his men repaired with hasty 
strides, was a grey baronial mansion nestled 
in a sort of Highland paradise of wood and - 
Ldowy deer park and gleaming lake. It was 
the residence of Sir Arthur and Lady Elinor Forbes, an 
octogenarian couple highly respected by all the neigh- 
bourhood. The castle was enlivened that summer by 
their daughter. Lady Bellingham, and her family, accom- 
panied by a considerable retinue. 

As M'lvor strode up the long avenue and approached 
the lake in front of the house in order to get at the boat- 
house, he was surprised to observe lights glimmering 
here and there in different parts of the mansion, and 
figures passing to and fro, particularly in the servants' 
quarters. Before "he bad time to arrive at any solution 
of the mystery, a great black and tan retriever rushed 
across the lawn, and springing on him with every sound 
of canine delight, nearly overturned him with his rough 



'What; Garry, mau, is this you!' said the game- 
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keeper/ rubbing the shaggy face of his enthusiastic friend. 
' What cam' o* ye in the morain' my lad % Ye may come 
noo if ye will an* gie* us a helpin' hand, but I doubt the 
game's beyond us, Garry.' 

So saying M'lvor hurried on to the boat-house closely 
followed by his men and by the dog. In the excitement 
of the moment the gamekeeper forgot all about the 
mysterious lights at the castle, and was soon absorbed in 
his new enterprise, giving orders to his men as to the 
boat and its accessories. 

As we are not so much occupied, however, we shall 
glance at the cause of the household disturbance, which 
was indeed nothing else than the eccentric conduct of 
Garry ; to understand which we must introduce that re- 
markable animal more thoroughly to the reader's notice. 

Garry was the lawful and undoubted property of Sir 
Arthur Forbes, that gentleman having paid five guineas 
for him some years before to a farmer on the banks of 
the brawling river after which the puppy was named. 
He had also paid the tax for him ever since in the most 
regular and uncomplaining manner. But like those of 
other Highlanders famed in song and story, Garry's 
affections 4 were not to be bought and sold.' He obstin- 
ately attached himself in preference to Lachlan M'lvor, 
the gamekeeper, whose pursuits were much more conge- 
nial to his nature than those of the dry old baronet, who 
spent most of his days among ancient coins and yellow 
parchments. Still his occasional attendance at the castle 
was insisted upon, especially during the visits of Lady 
Bellingham and her family, for Garry was a great favourite 
with all the children. Herbert and Max could ride on 
him with perfect safety, while little Millicent might 
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twine daisy-chains about his shaggy neck, with as much 
freedom as if he were her own pet lamb ' Billy.' Garry 
had no objection to these soft blandishments in his 
quieter moods. He would even accompany the nurses 
and younger children in their daily walks, satisfied that 
if any nobler object came in sight he could at once leave 
them to pursue his own course, returning to the castle 
how and when he pleased. But the case was widely 
different when it came to the stiff and formal promenades 
of Mademoiselle Pique\ the French governess, and her 
pupils, the two elder girls of the Bellingham family. 
For one thing Mademoiselle would only walk on one 
particular part of the high road, which was bounded on 
either side by a grim stone wall and unshaded by a single 
tree, for there alone she declared was it possible to escape 
from the damp ground and dismal atmosphere which 
ruined everything in this shocking country. Farther, she 
had a disagreeable habit of exercising her authority over 
Garry, by continually calling him back from the slightest 
deviation, and admonishing him in her high shrill tones 
and broken English. 

'Comni in, Garree, comm in to heel sare/ Made- 
moiselle would shriek at intervals, especially if any work- 
man or tramp happened to move in sight, all such being 
regarded by her as criminals of the very worst type. 
And if he failed to appear at once, she would continue in 
an angry tone — ' Ah ! you verr bad dog, Garr-ree— bad 
dog sare. "Why do you not comm in to heel sare V 

Now as the harvest season was at hand, and Irish 
reapers were making their appearance here and there and 
everywhere, Garry had had several days of this sort of 
work, and that Friday in particular being a holiday, and 
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a fine sunshiny day, he had been retained in almost 
constant attendance on Mademoiselle and her young 
ladies. The limits of their walk, too, had been more than 
usually circumscribed in consequence of tht'se dangerous 
Irishmen. Altogether circumstances had been sadly 
against Garry, and his usually amiable temper had 
completely broken up under these severe and accumulated 
trials. In the first place, he had missed his chance of 
setting off with M'lvor early in the morning to more 
attractive scenes in Glenferoch, by being accidentally 
locked up in the coach-house overnight, otherwise 
Mademoiselle Pique* would certainly have looked in vain 
for that gallant but unwilling protector of defenceless 
females. And secondly, Mademoiselle had been more 
than usually exacting and irritating during their walk. 

The result was that Garry returned to the Castle, when 
that exasperating day was over, only to work innumerable 
deeds of evil. He plunged into Master Herbert's little 
nursery-bed, and left a full-length impression of himself 
in mud upon the snowy coverlet. He all but worried 
Lady Elinor's favourite cat, he killed three chickens, and 
fought with the old turkey-cock, besides upsetting a dish 
of hot gravy in the kitchen, and slightly scalding the 
cook's arm. All these things, and more than these, had 
Garry done, and now that the day-light was gone, and it 
was no longer possible to work mischief by that, and 
since his energies had been refreshed by some hours of 
slumber, the miscreant had set himself in front of the 
house to howl in the most dismal and foreboding manner 
at the great round moon now sailing in all her majesty 
through silvery clouds and star-light skies. How much 
pleasure Garry derived from this 4 soiree musicale,' it 

D 
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would be difficult to say, but as he sat bolt upright on 
the gravelled courtyard, with nose raised high in air and 
gaping mouth, there was certainly a gleam of satisfaction 
in the great brown eyes, while one prolonged howl after 
another rang out .with ominous clearness on the midnight 
air. 

These melodious sounds early awakened Lady Belling- 
ham, who, at the time M'lvor arrived, was still anxiously 
going the round of the children's rooms to see if the cries 
came from any of them. And then the servants heard 
them too, and the female portion rose in alarm, for 
though they knew very well it was only Garry, still they 
were all move or less superstitious, and to them the un- 
earthly strains were messages of * dule ' and woe from their 
own far-distant homes. It mattered not that the cook 
came from Paisley ; the upper house-maid from Orkney ; 
and Sally the scullery-girl from Inveraray. These geo- 
graphical facts presented no difficulties at all to their 
minds. They were convinced that Garry had learned, by 
some occult telegraphic system peculiar to dogs, that 
certain fatal events had occurred in one or more of their 
respective family-circles, and ifchey were accordingly 
plunged into all the miseries of suspense and anxiety. 

The butler and footmen, who were next on the field, 
took a rather different view of the case. They were 
superstitious also, it is true, but then they were not so 
much burdened with home cares. No ! according to these 
authorities Garry was prophesying in his own appropriate 
manner the speedy demise of their good old master Sir 
Arthur, an event which age and infirmity now rendered 
far from improbable. 

Singularly enough the very converse of this was 
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actually occurring upstairs, for the old baronet, who had 
last of all awaked to the sound of those mysterious howls, 
was actively engaged in foretelling the death of his hand- 
some, but ill-behaved dog. 

' I shall order Garry to be hanged, if I live to see 
to-morrow morning !' exclaimed Sir Arthur, wrathfully. 
' The rascal ! do you think I will suffer this continual 
annoyance of servants coming to say, " Garry has done 
this mischief and Garry has done that " — and then lose 
all my night's rest with the brute's hideous noise % No ! 
I will not stand it another day ! MTvor may either 
hang him or put a stone round his neck and throw him 
into the loch — whichever he likes — but Garry shall die !' 

i Well ! well ! my dear ! we shall see when the 
morning comes !' mildly interposed Lady Elinor, whom, 
not even the ruffled feelings of her injured Tabby could 
reconcile to such a cruel sentence. Suddenly, however, 
the cause of all this unpleasant commotion ceased. Garry 
had heard the voice and footsteps of his chosen leader, 
and had darted off to rejoin him ; and slumber might 
once more have settled on the household, had not the stir 
about the boat-house been observed — inquiry made — and 
the sad story learned of the little lost children. Quickly 
the news spread from basement to turret. The men- 
servants hurried to join the search, and in all Strathard- 
lich Castle there was not a heart that did not throb in 
sympathy with the afflicted family at Fairyknowe. 




CHAPTER VII. 



. HIDING-PLACE. 



C was late next morning before Willie Gra- 
ham e's tired eyes opened on his strange 
surroundings. Broad day-light streamed in 
at the long rents in the black oil-cloth, which, 
supported on slanting poles, formed the tent. Little 
Katey still slept soundly by his side, but no one else 
was visible, nor was any sound heard but a low crooning 
outside, as of some one rocking an infant to sleep. Rising 
carefully so as not to rouse his little sister, Willie pulled 
back a loose flap of the curtain, and peered out into the 
forest. The tinkers' fire was just dying out, and their 
kettle still hung suspended over its ashes — while bits of 
broken bread and chicken bones strewed around spoke of 
a recent repast. But those wild children of the woods 
bad hours ago dispersed to various pursuits, honest or 
otherwise. Mother Peg herself had set off in the little 
<;art attended by her rough charioteer to conclude an 
important bargain concerning rabbit skins in a distant 
village. Willie at last discerned one female figure sitting 
under the shallow of a great, beech-tree. It was Zaidee, 
he was thankful to observe ; but she looked more sad 
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and disconsolate than before, and she bent over her 
sleeping baby with a look of unutterable concern. 

4 Zaidee ! ' he called softly, going a little way towards her. 

The girl looked up and nodded to him, but immedi- 
ately bent again anxiously over the child. And as Willie 
approached he saw that great tears were falling fast from 
her dark eyes. 

* What is the matter ] ' he asked gently. 

' My baby ! my little precious boy !' sobbed Zaidee ; 
* he is ill — he is dying — nothing can save him. No one 
loves him but me ; no one cares that he must die. That 
bad wicked woman said she should dig a grave for him 
when she comes back ! I only wish they would bury 
Zaidee too ! But it will not be long — I will die when he 
dies !' 

This was the longest speech Willie had ever heard 
the strange girl ma*ke, and it impressed him deeply. 
He was really a kind-hearted little boy, and the sight of 
the sick baby and the despairing mother touched his 
heart even in his own miserable plight. At the same 
time he possessed a shrewdness greatly beyond his years, 
and at this very moment a plan for their deliverance 
struck him. 

' Zaidee I' he whispered, kneeling by her side, and 
looking earnestly at the sick child, who lay in a heavy 
stupor, which was not sleep though it resembled it a 
little. Its eyes were half- open ; . its breath came hot and 
thick, while an unnatural pallor overspread its features. 

* Zaidee ! would you like baby to get better !' 

The question was asked with such earnestness that 
the Gipsy-girl looked curiously at him, while she only 
echoed * like. 9 ' I care for nothing in the world beside !' 
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'Will you believe what I say, Zaidee] Mamma 
taught us always to tell the truth, and I know God hears 
what I am saying.' 

1 Yes ! little boy ! I will believe anything you say. 
I believe no one else here/ she added, with a mournftil 
indifference that chilled Willie's heart. 

' Well, you know/ he continued, still speaking very 
earnestly, ' we lived in India a long time where my papa 
is an officer, and round about our bungalow there were lots 
of soldiers and their wives and children, and do you know 
whenever their babies were sick and ill like that, they all 
brought them to mamma, and she gave them stuff to 
make them well, and was so kind to them — oh ! so kind !' 
and Willie's blue eyes tilled with tears at the remem- 
brance of that tender mother. Zaidee listened attentively. 
' I have seen them just like that,' he continued, pointing 
to the baby, ' and mamma would put them into my little 
bath and do lots of things for them, and in a little time 
they would be laughing and crowing again, and their poor 
mammas went away so happy.' 

' Did they all get better ] ' asked Zaidee, eagerly. 

It was a hard question ! His plan seemed so likely 
to succeed, and this answer might ruin all, for Willie 
could not say all had got well. Would it be so very 
wrong, the tempter whispered, to miss over that one 
little infant who died in his mother's arms, one day he 
remembered so well at Calcutta % Yes ! it would be wrong, 
very wrong ! He had yielded too much already to temp- 
tation — he would not willingly do so again. Come what 
might he would tell the truth, and leave the rest to 
God! 

' No, Zaidee, I remember one little boy who died ; 
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mamma said she could not save his life.' He said it 
sorrowfully, hut frankly. 

' But a great many others got well V asked Zaidee. 

' Oh ! yes a great, great many,' said Willie eagerly ; 
' and then, Katey is often very sick, and 1 am too, and 
Jack and Charlie, and Sophy and Madge, and the ser- 
vants, and mamma makes us all well ! Oh! do come!' he 
added, bursting into tears from his intense earnestness. 
' She will try to make your baby well, and be so very 
kind to you for bringing us home, you can't think ! Oh ! 
do, do come, dear Zaidee !' 

4 1 will!' said Zaidee, suddenly. ' Bring your little 
sister and let us hide quick — quick. We have not a 
moment to lose. Tell her not to cry !' she added, as Willie 
ran to fetch her. * They will hear her if she cries, and 
they will come after us and beat uj.' Willie now found 
himself face to face with a fresh diplomatic enterprise, 
and one of no ordinary difficulty. Katey was newly 
awaked, and was just beginning to scream loudly with 
terror at finding herself in such a strange scene. 

' Katey/ he said tenderly, as he stooped down and 
took her in his arras, kissing away the rising tears. 
' Katey ! J want you to listen to a secret — a great secret ; 
you know you like that. Hush ! and let me whisper it 
to you.' 

' Take me home, Willie ! Take me home f sobbed 
the little girl piteously. 

' I will, Katey, if you are quiet, but not unless.' 

The last threat, however, seemed to make matters 
worse, for Katey fairly screamed with rage and terror. 

Willie was beside himself with trouble and perplexity. 
He looked round the tent as if in search of something to 
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soothe the child. It was a strange comforter that pre- 
sented itself ! Perched on one of the tent-poles was a 
little soft black thing with bright eyes and long whiskers, 
and white paws and breast, the very picture of a mis- 
chievous, pretty kitten. 

* Oh ! Katey ! do look who is listening to^ you. It 
will be so frightened at you.' 

' Pussy ! pussy !' cried Katey, immediately changing 
her mood. Her sobs were checked, the tears dried upon 
her cheeks, and her little arms were eagerly outspread to 
receive the kitten. Willie was enchanted with this 
sudden change, and readily climbed up on some lumber 
to get at pussy : and this priceless treasure being secured, 
he wrapped it hastily in Katey's ragged frock, kissed the 
little girl's tears away, and hurried her and her black pet 
from the tent. 

* Katey !' he said cheerfully as they made their escape, 
4 We are going to run as fast as we can back to Fairy - 
knowe, and we'll take little puss with us, for I don't 
believe it likes being here either. Shouldn't you like to 
do that V 

' Oh ! yes, Willie ! we will run fast — fast, and carry 
poor little pussy all the way.' 

' And you know, Katey, we're to be very quiet and 
not speak or cry any, in case they come after us and stop 
us. You wouldn't like them to keep pussy here, would 
jouV 

'No! no, Willie!' answered Katey, her eyes filling 
with tears again at the thought of this dreadful calamity. 

1 Well ! they won't, maybe, if we're awfully quiet. 
You'll mind that Kate 1 And look, here's Zaidee and the 
baby going too, so come along !' 
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Zaidee had been gathering some little things together 
in an old red handkerchief, to which she now hastily 
added some of the bits of broken bread strewing the 
ground. 

' Oh ! Zaidee, 1 exclaimed Willie, ' don't mind that 
nasty, dirty crust. Mamma will give us lots of good 
things to eat whenever we get home !' 

* Ah ! perhaps ! but it will be long before that, 
Master Willee. We shall have to hide in the woods till 
night most likely. But let us run now while we may !' 
And Zaidee, with her baby boy strapped in an old shawl 
across her back, and her bundle hanging by her side, took 
both children* by the arm and began to hurry them for- 
ward over the rough ground, broken by cart-tracks and 
prickly with furze and heather. 

Willie's heart sank at the prospect of longer delay, 
but he took comfort in the thought that Katey did not in 
the least understand Zaidee's words ; and also in observing 
that the little girl's face still beamed with delight over 
her charge, whose black ears and bright eyes were just 
visible over the ragged hem of her dress. And Katey's 
short legs were making wonderful progress over the 
difficulties of the way. This at least was some comfort. 

Homeward though it was, it was a long and rugged 
journey for those little children. Now and then they 
rested for a minute at some fallen tree or mossy cushion, 
and Zaidee would look all round with frightened eyes, 
and listen intently for any sound. But everything was 
still and quiet, so they went on again. Once she un- 
strapped the baby from her back, and looked at it in even 
more anxiety, but there was little or no change in its 
condition, and what little there was seemed for the better. 
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And at long and at last the travellers came to the edge 
of that weary forest, — the wide, open country lay before 
them, fields and hedgerows, first slanting down towards a 
broad brawling stream, and beyond that more fields and 
hedgerows, and then the blue- hills far away. There 
were farm-houses too at great distances, but none that 
looked the least like Fairyknowe. 

Here Zaidee laid her child down under a bushy fir 
tree, and bade Willie watch it till she went out of the 
wood a little way, to see if any of her tribe were about. 
With a beating heart the little fellow kept his watch, 
looking now back into the gloomy forest where he had 
endured so much misery — and now forward to that un- 
known region before him, and now again to the white 
face of the little d wining infant. But Katey, though 
very wearied-looking, was still able to take comfort in the 
thought that she was saving her cherished kitten from an 
unhappy home among those nasty people they had left, 
and it rewarded her motherly care with playful antics. 

Zaidee did not keep them very long waiting, but 
her countenance was full of alarm when she returned. 

'They are here, Willie ! they are here !' she said in 
a terrified whisper. 4 1 hear them talking down in yon 
patch of willows near the river. They go there for their 
basket work, so it must be them.' 

Oh, Zaidee ! what shall we dp V said Willie, bursting 
into tears. 

' Don't cry ! Master Willee, they are still far away, 
and Zaidee will show you a nice place to hide. Only 
follow me very quietly.' 

So saying she slipped down the steep bank that ter- 
minated the wood, lying all. her length, face downwards, 
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and carrying the baby along with her across her shoulders. 
Having deposited it at the foot of the bank, she returned 
to help down the other two children. They found them- 
selves in a deep dry ditch, half-filled with waving ferns, 
among whose tall fronds they might almost have hidden, 
but their strange guide whispered that she knew a better 
place still. They followed her, creeping on hands and 
knees, as best they could, along the bottom of the ditch, 
Katey experiencing tremendous difficulty in the manage- 
ment of pussy. Eventually, puss escaped her altogether, 
but, to her great delight, kept scampering close beside her 
with his tail high in air, and helping her to make way 
through the ferns. 

In front of a great beech-tree's overhanging roots this 
strange procession stopped. Far and wide these naked 
roots were spread ; and underneath them the loose earth 
seemed to have been washed away by some winter tor- 
rent or burrowed by wild animals. There was a sort of 
rude cavern formed, but its mouth was entirely hidden 
by the great feathery bracken in the ditch. Here Zaidee 
crawled in, and motioned Willie to follow. * It goes a 
long way back, 1 she said. ' No one knows of this cave 
but Zaidee. I found it once long ago when I was hiding 
from mother Peg — she wanted to beat me. They never 
would have found me here, butj I had to go back for 
hunger at last.' 

It was quite dark where Zaidee had penetrated to, but 
Willie courageously followed her, after getting Katey per- 
suaded to come too — a difficulty which was increased by 
the kitten persisting in plunging after imaginary rabbits 
among the ferns — but at last all the party were safely 
ensconced in the farthest recesses of this secure, though 
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rather comfortless, retreat. Here Zaidee brought out her 
store of broken bread, and to the hungry children those 
hard crusts, despised by the tinkers, seemed a desirable 
repast. Pussy alone seemed to find them too hard for 
his small teeth, and Katey whispered to him in comforting 
tones, * Never mind, pussy dear ! mamma will give you a 
thawther of cream when we get home again !' Pussy's 
spirits, however required no cheering — he was in the very 
friskiest and funniest of humours, and kept them all 
amused by his eccentric gambols, even in the midst of 
their trouble and anxiety. 

They did not talk except now and then in whispers ; 
and Zaidee' s head was always bent towards the mouth of 
the cavern to catch any sound from without. But none 
ever came. 

' When shall we go on to home V asked Willie, at 
las,t. 

' Not till it is dark, Master Willee ! Then they will 
not see us. 

* But do you know the way, Zaidee?' 

The gipsy-girl shook her head — ' No, but I can find 
out ; and I am used to wandering about in the dark. 
You will trust me Master Willee? You remember, I 
trusted you V 

' Yes, I will try,' said Willie, a little sadly. 

' Master Willee/ said Zaidee again after a long pause, 
* I am glad you told me about the one little baby who 
died/ 

' Why, Zaidee V asked Willie surprised. 

' Because I knew that all the rest must be true. If 
you could tell a lie, you would have told one then V 

Willie thought over this speech a little while with a 
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glow of pleasure, yet arith a pang of remorse. How very 
nearly he had yielded to the tempter's voice once more at 
that time, and how nearly he had ruined their chance of 
escape hy doing so ! 

* Satan wanted me to tell a lie/ he said humbly, 4 and 
I almost did it.' 

. i Satan V said Zaidee, inquiringly, 'Who is that 1 ' 

* Oh ! you know ! ' cried Willie. * Satan who always 
wants us to do something wrong]' 

The gipsy shook her head. 4 1 don't know about him.' 
she said ; * but I don't think anybody cares whether 
people do right or wrong — do they ? ' 

' Oh, yes, Zaidee ! lots of people care. And our 
Father in heaven cares, you know 3 and the Lord Jesus, 
and the holy angels — Oh ! yes, they care ! ' 

* Don't know anything about all that ! ' said Zaidee, 
shortly, shaking her head. 

4 But mamma will tell you, Zaidee, far better than I 
can !' said Willie aloud, forgetting all about the danger 
of being heard by passing tinkers. * She will read you 
such nice stories out of the Bible, and .' 

' Hush !' interrupted Zaidee in a low, startled whisper. 
4 Hush ! they are coming ! we are caught ! we are lost ! 

Certainly there was a loud plunging and crashing 
among the ferns in the ditch outside, as of some furious 
assailants in pursuit of them. Willie lost all his courage, 
and loudly screamed with terror, joined lustily by Katey, 
and even the sickly baby, while Zaidee, throwing her 
arms round the little group, shrieked wildly as she cast 
herself headlong on the ground. 




CHAPTER VITI. 



THE SEARCH. 




HEEE was no lovelier spot in all Glen Rora 
than that wild chasm called the ' Smugglers 
Pool.' Willows shaded the steep rugged 
rocks down which the Rora's sparkling waters 
leapt, laughing and dancing in their mad career, to fall in 
foamy heauty into the deep dark abyss twenty feet below. 
There the river banks, girded by those gloomy precipices, 
widened out into a sort of bay where a small boat might 
paddle about from shore to shore and rock upon its eddy- 
ing waves. A little way farther down, the banks suddenly 
contracted and grew less precipitous, and by and by the 
Rora Burn was meandering slowly on its old quiet way. 
Dark and gruesome as the pool was by nature, it was 
rendered still more so by the voice of tradition — for more 
than one ugly story was told of the lawless men, who in 
former days had made that their haunt — while in more 
recent years a shocking tragedy had occurred there, which 
was still ringing in the ears of the neighbourhood. Very 
few persons would venture to pass by that way after dark, 
and even in broad daylight it was generally shunned by 
all except such wandering vagrants as the tinker tribe — 

*4 
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who foiind the willow-trees serviceable for some of their 
branches of industry. 

It was the bright, golden afternoon of the day follow- 
ing that dark night of terror experienced by the Fairy- 
knowe household ; the sunlight darted in and out among 
the flickering willow-shadows and the shelving recesses 
of the rocks ; it caught the light foaming torrent as it fell, 
and touched it into sparkling crystals — but far below, 
the deep brown waters lay in restless slumber — lapping 
heavily against their moss-grown walls, and gurgling sul- 
lenly as if in dreamlike memory of bye-gone horrors. 

A group of men and boys were lounging about on the 
left bank of the pool, an upturned boat lying beside them 
as well as some coils of rope and heavy grappling hooks, 
with which they had been engaged, since early morning, 
exploring the hidden depths below. All their efforts had 
been fruitless. Nothing but slimy weeds or worthless 
refuse had been rescued from that dark abyss. 

The Strathardlich retainers to a man had turned out 
to join the search, and were directed in their efforts by 
Sir Arthur himself, who in spite of years and infirmities 
had still the best head in the county for any task requir- 
ing forethought, energy and decision ; so that the whole 
country-side was by this time thoroughly aroused. The 
county police were making every possible exertion ; and 
handbills had been printed and circulated far and wide. 
Still there were no signs whatever of the little lost wander- 
ers, and for the distracted family the pool seemed to 
possess a terrible fascination. That afternoon found them 
all together approaching its willow-shaded banks once 
more — unable to turn in any other direction, yet fearful 
of what they might be doomed to behold ! 

£ 
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Sir Arthur was the first to observe their coming. He 
stood on the bank in earnest consultation with Donald 
Roy and M'lvor, their grave countenances speaking of 
the utmost perplexity and anxiety. Two ' collies ' - from 
Fairyknowe stood quietly behind their old master with 
drooping tails and submissive demeanour ; but Lachlan 
M'lvor's follower, the incorrigible Garry, was amusing him- 
self, by scampering up and down upon the whin-clad brae 
above them — evidently quite unconscious that he was 
under sentence of death. . 

'They're no there, Sir Arthur, * they're no there, as 
sure as my name's Lachlan M'lvor !' said the gamekeeper, 
for about the twentieth time — l an' a blessed thing it is 
that they arena.' They may be safe and above ground 
for all we can tell yet. It's a sin and a shame to waste 
mair time owre that black hole.' This latter remark 
was aside to his own crony Donald Roy — not being 
sufficiently respectful for the old baronet's ears ! Sir 
Arthur, absorbed in his own thoughts, took no notice of 
what he said. 

' Ye may be richt, Lachlan,' answered Donald Roy, 
taking a long pinch of snuff out of his ram's horn mull. 
' Ye may be richt, but yet we canna' say. It is myself 
knows well how these black scoundrels of rocks are scoopit 
an' shelvit underneath, an' my heart misgives me sorely, 
they may be wedgit in amang them yet !'. 

4 A body canna' say !' returned M'lvor, cautiously. 

' I shall go and meet this unfortunate lady and her 
family, and tell them of our fruitless search,' announced 
the baronet — pointing in the direction of Mrs Grahame 
and her children, who were closely followed by the despair- 
striken Sarah, and old Mysie, with her apron thrown over 
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her head, uttering from time to time her doleful coronach, 
* Ochone — ocho-o-ne !' 

* The sicht of these puir creatures is like to hreak my 
heart entirely !' exclaimed Donald, who being an old man 
now, was beginning to feel sadly worn out with toil and 
trouble. ' I'll gang an' see what that rascal Garry is about 
up yonder. Maybe worryin' the sheep for aught we 
can tell ! He's makin' din an' steer eneuch amang the 
whin-bushes for that ony way.' 

' Hoots, man ! Garry worries nane o' yer sheep that 
ye are aye sae feart for !' returned M'lvor, angrily. ' He's 
ower weel guidit. But gang wast gin ye like, Til e'en 
follow Sir Arthur.' 

So saying the Celtic giant strod off with rather an 
injured air, and Donald wended his way slowly up the 
brae among the golden whins and patches of purple 
heather. 

M'lvor found his old master still engaged in discuss- 
ing with Mrs Grahame all the possibilities and pro- 
babilities of the case. Calmly and quietly she listened 
while he gave her a brief sketch of what had been done 
in this quarter — and Sir Arthur's task was accomplished 
with great delicacy and tact. He made her aware of the 
shelving nature of the rocks, which rendered it just pos- 
sible that two such little creatures might be there firmly 
wedged in the fast grip of death ; but he hurried on to 
the strong likelihood there was that they had never sought 
the river-banks at all, but had strayed in some other direc- 
tion, and might yet be restored to her alive and well. 

How earnestly the little group listened to all he had 
to say ! And how eagerly the children looked to their 
mother when he talked of hope. But Mrs Grahame only 
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shook her head sadly, and answered with tears — * How 
can I ever thank you all — you have done so much for us ! 
I never can — but God's blessing will surely rest upon 
you ! But oh, do not tempt me to think of hope ! If 
my little ones are ever found they will be found there! 1 
She pointed shudderingly to the willow-clump, where 
golden rays of sunset were beginning to mingle with the 
flickering leaves of fairy-like green — and then the little 
party stood motionless awhile gazing in sorrow-stricken 
silence at the ill-fated 4 Smugglers' Pool/ 

Suddenly a strange prolonged shout rose sharply on 
the mountain air. A cry of wildly uncertain sound — 
what could it mean 1 And whence came it ? They looked 
around perplexed and bewildered. Once more that shout 
came ringing in their ears. Had some new calamity be- 
fallen them, — some new tragedy been added to the list of 
horrors already too thickly gathered round this lovely but 
unhappy spot ] 

Mrs Grahame indeed felt as if for her the world's 
foundations were being removed — while clouds and dark- 
ness overswBpt her once sunny skies. Yet even in that 
moment her faith did not desert her, but shone like a 
silvery star amidst the gloom, for she knew that 

4 Supreme in wisdom as in power 
The Rock of Ages stands.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 



GARRY S SUCCESS. 




P L NOE more the cry was heard — and then it 
became apparent that it rose from the long, 
slanting braes above the Pool on the left 
bank of the river. Donald Roy was now 
visible, standing there alone, wildly waving his arms in 
the air, and giving vent to those unearthly shrieks. 

* Wae's me | wae's me !' cried M'lvor. ' Ills upon 
ills. Donald has gane clean out of his mind a' thegither 
wi' this nicht's wark.' I said to him he wasna fit for it, 
but he wadna leave us until he kent the verra warst.' 

'My brother! my puir brother!' shrieked old Mysie 
in despair. ' Alas — alas ! Ochone — ocho-o-ne.' 

' The old idiot 1' growled Sir Arthur impatiently. 
' Have we not enough in hand already without this tom- 
foolery to add to it V 

' Unhappy creature that I am/ exclaimed Mrs Grahame, 
' I am fated to bring sorrow on you all. What shall I 
do? — where shall I flee toT 

'JDinna vex yersel' owre sair/ said M'lvor, kindly, ' I 
can manage auld Donald fine. I'll awa doun to the 
burnside for ane o' the callants to haud him an' — ' 

69 
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1 Nonsense ! M'lvor, nonsense !' exclaimed his master 
— ' Why you are as mad as he is to think of such a thing. 
I will help you myself to do anything necessary to the 
poor old man. He is merely a little excited — a — a 
little—' 

' Ye mauna peril yer life, Sir Arthur,' interrupted 
the faithful M'lvor, at the risk of offending his irascible 
old master. ' Let me fetch the lads yonder and a coil of 
ropes to fasten him wiV 

With these benevolent intentions M'lvor started again 
in the direction of the Pool, and the others moved rapidly 
towards the distant bank where old Donald still capered 
and jumped about in a really alarming manner. 

Donald, it will be remembered, had, on leaving M'lvor, 
wandered up the brae in search of Garry, who was yelp- 
ing his very loudest and angriest somewhere among the 
whin-bushes and bracken tufts at the farthest height of 
the bank, just where it bordered on the wood. But though 
he heard him easily enough, the big black fellow himself 
was nowhere to.be seen. In among the crushed brackens 
old Donald followed what he supposed to be his track. 
He was in a mood for some such excuse to get out of sight 
and hearing of the present distress ; and he pursued his 
object with a zeal altogether put of porportion to its im- 
portance. Down into a deep dry ditch, overgrown with 
tall fern, the track led him, and on its further side uprose 
the steep clay bank that formed the boundary of the wood. 
'Bow-wow wow! — yelp-yelp-yelp.' Here at last was 
Garry, dashing and plunging about a sort of cavern mouth 
scooped in the rough earthy bank, roofed by the long 
foots of trees overhead, and snugly hidden at other times 
by waving ferns. These Garry had soon pushed aside, but 
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he was being himself repulsed by some more formidable 
enemy within. At every fierce assault he made upon the 
cave a disastrous retreat followed — but from what unseen 
foe the blow came was more than Donald Roy could make 
out at first. 

' Whisht ! man, whisht/ he called to Garry, but that 
hero paid no attention to him. 

'What ails ye, man? Is't a tod or a weazel that's 
daurin' ye?' but Garry plunged on, more exasperated 
than ever. 

At last Donald's grey eyes were brought to bear on the 
dark mouth of the cavern, and a ray of sunlight enabled 
him to perceive a little black object perched on a ledge 
just within the cave and overhanging the entrance — a 
splendid vantage ground for any enterprising leader of 
the defence. The small object was possessed of bright 
little eyes and pointed ears, white whiskers very long and 
fierce-looking and a power of ' fuffing' in a truly alarming 
manner. But its chief weapons where rows of sharp 
shining claws ensconced in little velvety paws of mottled 
black and white, with which it kept smartly hitting the 
black nose of the intruder. Garry could easily have 
extinguished this enemy had he met it in open field, but 
on that snug ledge above him the besieged party easily 
managed to baffle and perplex him. 

1 Hoot fie, man ! ' exclaimed Donald at last, on getting 
sight of how matters stood. ' Hoot, fie man ! ye're no 
frichtit by a bit kitlin, ye mickle gowk that ye are? 
Shame on ye, Garry I ' 

Scarcely were the words uttered, when a perfect storm 
of joyful screaming burst upon his ears. 

* Donald ! Donald — we are here ! Oh ! come and take 
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us !' Willie's shrill voice was loudest of course, but Katev 
too did her very best to re-echo, ' Oh ! Donald ! turn and 
take us ! ' 

' Preserve me ! ' cried the old farmer, as he looked up 
to the skies above him and the ditch below, and all round 
the country, even to the most unlikely places for an expla- 
nation of the mysterious voices he had heard. ' Preserve 
me ! am I in a dream, or whase voice was that cryin' on 
auld Donald? It's no possible that it's thae weans themsels 
in very flesh an' bluid 1 he added, as the same cry was 
still repeated, accompanied by Willie's flaxen head appear- 
ing near the mouth of the cave, and Katey's round blue 
eyes peering over his shoulder. They would have flown 
immediately to the arms of their old friend, but for Garry's 
desperate and repeated attacks on their place of shelter, 
which always thrust them back. Their delight at hearing 
Donald Roy's familiar and friendly voice after that mo- 
ment of utter despair, when they imagined themselves 
captured by the dreaded tinkers, may be better under- 
stood than described. Safety — home — mother — sisters and 
brothers — every blessing they could think of was promised' 
by that rough, homely voice. They needed no other as- 
surance that all was well. 

The next moment Donald Eoy was beside them in the 
cavern, if so it may be called, though he could only crouch 
in it on hands and knees. He was laughing and crying 
over them — hugging and clapping them — speaking inco- 
herently, and asking a hundred questions, which he never 
waited to hear answered. 

'My bairns ! my bairns !' he ejaculated, ' Whaur hae ye 
been] wha is this wi' ye ? Woman !' he continued angrily, 
addressing Zaidee, whom he at once concluded to be the 
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thief of the lost children, ' Woman ! whatten a black deed 
is this ye hae defiled ye' re saul wi' ? Ye sail be brocht to 
justice as sure as my name is Donald Roy. 1 

' No ! no ! Donald ! This is Zaidee — our kind good 
friend, and she was bringing us home/ interrupted Willie, 
eagerly. 

1 Bringin' ye hame, indeed ! ' quoth the old man, 
indignantly. ' A fine gait to bring ye hame ! — stowin' ye 
in a rabbit's hole, I trow ! But come awa', my dawtiee, 
an' save ye're puir niither's heart frae breakin' ' — and so 
saying he lifted Katey out into the broad daylight, and 
motioned Willie to follow. ' She'll bide whaur she is,' 
he added, nodding towards poor Zaidee, who remained 
crouching in the farthest end of the cave, clasping her sick 
baby to her breast. ' She'll bide : an' Garry '11 watch her. 
He's a sensible eneugh chiel when he's no in ane 0' his 
tantrums.' 

But here a new difficulty occurred. Katey vehemently 
refused to go another step without her beloved kitten, 
and that precocious animal was whisking about the cave 
in a manner that made it very doubtful when he would 
be caught. And Willie, though intensely anxious to see 
his mamma again, could not find it in his heart to leave 
poor Zaidee alone and friendless. ' She must come too — 
Zaidee must come,' he insisted ; 'stay till I fetch her. 1 

And so while they hung back, groping for their re- 
spective friends in the dark cave, old Donald Roy, unable 
longer to control his feelings, darted out of the ferny ditch 
and ran a little way down the brae-side, making those 
extraordinary gesticulations which had so much alarmed his 
friends. Donald's telegraphic system of communication 
had indeed been cruelly misunderstood, and fetters and 
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warders awaited their ingenious inventor. Sarah's quick 
eyes alone had rightly interpreted the signals. Her feet 
scarcely seemed to touch the ground, as, closely followed 
by Jack and Charlie, she bounded over the intervening 
space and reached the old man's side. Then as she and 
the boys at once showed strong symptoms of the same 
ecstatic state, shouting and waving in wild exuberance, 
it flashed upon the more distant members of the household 
that some good news must have come to them. Oh ! 
could it be that their lost little ones were found 1 Mrs 
Graham e's weak trembling knees refused to bear her 
farther: She sank on the ground and covered her eyes, 
entreating them to leave her alone with her God till she 
could know surely what He had in store for her. 

' Do not torture me with false hopes,' she said. 'Any- 
thing is better than that.' 

And so they left her, and hurried on. But it was only 
a few minutes more when Sarah's light steps once more 
pressed the turf by her side, and Sarah's hands placed 
something softly in her lap. And then her own little 
Katey's soft cheek was laid against Tier's, and Katey's 
arms were flung round her neck, while Willie's treble 
notes were gaily borne upon the air, as the rest carried 
him in triumph to his mother's arms. It was too much 
— Mrs Grahame fainted, and for a moment all their joy 
was clouded ; but water was at hand, and before long 
she revived. As she opened her eyes the doubly penitent 
Sarah was sobbing out — ' It was my fault that lost them, 
and now my folly has killed her. Oh! if I could only 
give my worthless life instead !' 

* Hush ! Sarah/ said her mistress, kindly. ' You 
were the first to bring my little Katey back. And we 
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must all be happy and thankful now. Oh ! Willie, 
my darling, I never thought to see you or Katey again. 
How can we ever be grateful enough V And then Mrs 
Grahame's burdened heart found full relief in a flood of 
happy tears, while she knelt on that heathery sod, and 
clasped her children to her bosom, and covered their 
cheeks with kisses. Very dirty little creatures they were 
indeed, with their coarse, ragged frocks, uncombed hair, 
and grimy faces. 

Never mind 1 They were the centre of all the love 
and joy, and mirth, and chatter, and confusion, going on 
around them, and I doubt if ever they had looked more 
beautiful in their mother's eyes or in those of their extra 
particular nurse-maid. 

How Jack and Charlie talked and questioned — how 
Madge and Sophy laughed and cried, — how Mysie groan- 
ed her ' Ochone ! Ochone !' over everybody and every- 
thing : — how the men disputed over facts and dates, and 
the women-servants told of similar incidents they had 
heard of, — how indeed everybody talked and nobody in 
particular listened ; — all this must be left to the imagin- 
ation of the kind and intelligent reader — no one else need 
attempt it. 




CHAPTER X. 



V JOYFUL MEETING. 



")VEN in this tumult of excitement, Zaidee 
and her sick baby were not long forgotten. 
Donald Roy, for one, would not- allow her 
to be overlooked ; he was too anxious to 
bring her to justice, for that ! Donald had lost no time 
in securing the frightened creature to a tree, with the 
coil of rope that M'lvor had brought for himself ! Back 
to this tree Willie hurried his mamma, as soon as the 
tirst transport of joy and welcome was over, and there 
the little fellow threw his arms round Zaidee's neck, and 
told how she had been their only friend; and how she 
had run away from her own home to save them and her 
own little baby. 

Mrs Grahame hastened to untie the knotted rope 
that bound poor Zaidee, kissed the gipsy-girl's tawny 
cheek, and took the sick baby into her own motherly 
arms. 

Just then an enthusiastic cheer from the Strathardlich 
men proclaimed the arrival of Lady Elinor in her little 
basket-carriage, accompanied by her younger grand- 
children, while a little in advance marched Mademoiselle 
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Pique, with a pupil on each side, and a long 'alpen- 
stock* in her hand, for the walking-party had come by 
a short cut across the hill, braving the dangers of peat- 
moss and heathery ground, a course which Mademoiselle 
would never have attempted without her formidable staff. 
Even as it was, her shrieks rose at intervals on the clear 
• mountain air, when a neat French boot sank ever so little 
into the marshy ground ; or a stunted fir alarmed her by 
its fancied resemblance to a highway robber. At such 
times Mademoiselle would loudly deplore the absence of 
their brave protector, Garry. 

' Ah ! vare is dat bad dog gone ] He has abandoned 
us tout entierement ! Ah ! Garree, mon cher chienl how 
I wish you were with us again V 

The girls laughed at Mademoiselle's fears, and declared 
they had crossed the moor a hundred times without any 
protection at all. 

Ah ! but vat you call the damp — c'est Thumidite — 
this alone is dreadful ! Even the brave Garry could not 
save one from that ! If it were not for la sympathie — 
the anxiety about these poor lost babes, I never could 
have ventured so far !' 

Thus did Mademoiselle chatter on during the march ; 
but even her troubles vanished, and her grumbling was 
all forgotten, when on reaching the brow of the hill 
overlooking the Smugglers' Pool, they perceived the re- 
joicing group below; and still more so, when Sir Arthur 
came hurrying forward to be the first to tell the glad news. 

Lady Elinor, with her own charming frankness, was 
soon quite at home with the Grahame family, and shared 
in their joy as in that of old familiar friends. Round 
her little carriage all had readily gathered, gentle and 
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simple, as loyal subjects round their sovereign's throne, 
and never certainly did a happier queen smile upon a 
happier people. 

Garry, too, wast he centre of an enthusiastic hero- 
worship all his own. The children clung round his neck, 
the women told over and over again what he had done, 
and the men extolled his sagacity in glowing terms. 
Mademoiselle Pique* even went so far as to bestow a kiss 
on the shaggy brow of her unfaithful attendant, and 
forgetting all his previous misdeeds, poured out an affec- 
tionate eulogy upon him, though it was very doubtful if 
any one was actually listening to it. 

' Ah ! he is the bravest dog — the noblest — the finest, 
this good Garree ! You do not know his value ! A 
thousand times my poor life would have been perdue — 
vat you call murdered — in this barbarous countree, had 
it not been for le cher Garree !' 

A slight mischance had sufficed to bring the kitten, 
too, into that notice it so justly merited. Katey had 
been clutching something in the skirt of her ragged frock 
all the time of this scene, until at last the hidden 'some 
thing/ being perhaps a little more roughly handled, had 
extended an angry little paw, and scratched his devoted 
mistress smartly on the cheek. Katey's nerves, already 
overstrained, fairly gave way at this unfeeling treatment. 
Sobbing lustily, she let go her tattered garb, and pussy 
was at once introduced to an admiring public. 

But now the lengthening shadows warned everybody 
that it was time to go home. The Strathardlich people 
were the first to quit the field. Lady Elinor's little 
chaise trundled off with herself and Sir Arthur, while 
Mademoiselle and the younger ones walked, but Made- 
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moiselle's fears for the return journey were considerably 
lightened by the escort of some six or eight stalwart 
retainers. They did not part with their new friends 
without the warmest protestations of friendship and the 
most effectionate adieux. 
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CHAPTER XT. 



HOME AGAIN. 



i now Mrs Urahame's turn to summon 
her noisy little brigade together, and set off 
for the homeward march. Mysie Boy and 
the women-servants had already hurried on 
to kindle a fire and make ready some supper for all the 
party. The men and boys who had been employed in 
the search, were all duly invited, and the best the bouse 
could supply was to be spread for tbeir entertainment. 

There was no lack of willing hands to carry little 
Katey home, and Zairtee's aiek baby too j even Willie did 
not disdain to be lifted in M'lvor's strong arms. The 
gamekeeper had preferred going home with his old crony, 
Donald, and having a ' crack' over the events of the day, 
to goiDg home with the Ardgowan party, and Garry of 
course accompanied him. 

Fairyknowe was soon reached ; and oh ! how beautiful 
the old farm-house looked in the golden glow of that 
happy sunset, even though some eyes that saw it were dim 
with tears of joy and gratitude ! 

Zaideo's sick baby was the first thing to be attended to. 
It was bathed, medicined, and put to sleep in Katey's big 
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doll's cradle, and was already showing every symptom of 
mending, so that Zaidee even ventured downstairs after a 
little to join in the family supper. Willie and Katey, 
thoroughly washed, and dressed in their own nice clothes 
again, were taken downstairs by their mamma, one in each 
hand, to he introduced to the assembled guests, in their 
own true colours. 

Mrs Grahame, by the Roys' request, took the head of 
the long table, and presided with all her own kindly grace 
and courtesy. Nothing very sumptuous could possibly be 
obtained in the circumstances, but there was abundance 
of everything that a well-stored farm-house could afford. 
Mysie Roy had done her very best Rashers of splendid 
bacon had been whittled down as freely as firewood ; while 
dozens of fresh eggs graced them as companions in the 
frying-pan. Foamy beakers of home-brewed beer, and 
jugs of rich milk or cream, stood like sentinels down the 
long board, ably supported by huge piles of barley-scones 
and crimp oat-cakes. 

Plentiful as this repast was, it quickly vanished before 
the resistless onslaught of a hungry enemy. But not 
until grace had been reverently said by Donald Roy, 
standing with his Scotch ' blue bonnet* in his hand ; his 
long white hair, and grand though rugged features, making 
him a fit study for the artist's pencil or the poet's pen. 

Donald's 'grace' was indeed a prayer, beautifully 
quaint and touching. There was not a dry eye in the 
motley group standing around him, when he fervently 
thanked the Good Shepherd who had brought back the 
little lost lambs of their fold; and besought Him that 
they all might be gathered, when life's wanderings were 
over, in the better Fold above. 

p 
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Nor did he forget Zaidee, though it might be he was as 
yet only half convinced of her innocence in this matter. 
He ventured thanks for ' the stranger who had come that 
day from the wild deserts of Ishmael to the peaceful tents 
of Jacob, and asked that she might share their blessings, 
spiritual as well as temporal, and that her weak, sickly 
babe might yet grow up as a goodly cedar to adorn the 
Temple of the Lord.' 

Much of this allegory was doubtless lost on poor Zaidee, 
who had never heard such language in her life before. 
But when her baby was prayed for, she could at least 
feel that it was something meant for its good, and so she 
could say Amen to that with all her heart. 

Some hours afterwards, while the men worked and 
talked round the kitchen fire, Mrs Grahame lingered in 
happy silence by the little sleepers in the long garret 
overhead. Willie had told her all his story fully — his 
misery and anxiety — his sin and penitence. And then 
with Katey in her lap, the good mother had led him in 
prayer to the feet of his loving Saviour — there to confess 
his faults and to be forgiven. 

Soon after that the tired children fell asleep. Mi's 
Grahame looked up to the calm sweet skies above, where 
bright stars were now shining in quiet loveliness. And 
once more she murmured to herself the words that had so 
strangely comforted her in the hour of her sore affliction : 
' Their angels do always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven !' 




CHAPTER XII. 



AT 8TRATHARDLICH. 



1IHE large drawing-room atStrathardlich Castle, 
brilliant and luxurious as it always was, held 
an unusually happy party too that evening. 
The nights being somewhat chilly already in 
these northern latitudes, a cheerful lire lighted up the 
hearth, in front of which Sir Arthur sat, toasting his toes 
with The Times outspread over hie knees. But the old 
gentleman's spectacles were pushed up on his brow, and 
he was quietly listening to the subdued chatter going on 
around him. Near a little table, where a shaded lamp 
shed its soft lustre, and where dainty baskets and balls of 
bright wool and ivory knitting-pin's told of pleasant work, 
sat Lady Elinor — the very picture of a benign and beau- 
tiful old age. Her occupation, too, was at this moment 
rather a sham, but she managed to keep up appearances 
better than her husband. Opposite her, on a low lounging 
chair, Lady Bellingham was seated, with little Millicent 
on her knee, and the pair were endeavouring to play 
' Cat's Cradle' with an odd skein of crimson wool — Grand- 
mamma's stolen property ! A bad headache had prevented 
her ladyship from joining in the afternoon's interesting 
excursion, and now that it was gone she was eager to learn 
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every particular about the little romance, and about the 
new friends at Fairyknowe, and with these, the different 
groups of children, scattered about the room, with books or 
games, or with idle hands and busy tongues, were readily 
supplying her. 

Mademoiselle Pique alone represented real industry 
in that wide circle. Her nimble fingers and French taste 
had been busied for an hour on some soft material of rose- 
colour, and some delicate muslins, laces, and ribbons. 
Now she upheld before her dazzled pupils, a fairy-like 
fabric in the shape of a baby's dress-pinafore, sash, etc., 
all complete ; one that would have made quite a furore in 
Bond Street or the Parks, where fashionable ladies shop, 
and fashionable babies run their perambulators. 

' Oh ! Mademoiselle ! how lovely — how charming !' 
were the exclamations that greeted her as her trophy of 
genius was passed from hand to hand in eager admiration. 

' Ah ! it is not much ! une bagatelle — vat you call " a 
trifle !" C'est pour le cher petit enfant de la pauvre 
Bohemienne ! — ah ! bah ! Vat you say, Master Frank 1 
Gipsy — that is it — N'est-ce pasf 

'How kind of you, Mademoiselle !' said Lady Elinor, 
warmly. ' Poof Zaidee will be so delighted. I daresay 
her little baby never had a new dress before !' 

'Oh ! Grandmamma ! how dreadful ! never got a new 
dress !' exclaimed Millicent, whose knowledge of the world 
was as yet comparatively limited. 

' Poor Zaidee !' said Mademoiselle, 'I feel for her as if 
she were a sister — I ought to show to her la horde — la 
pitie — she is comme moi-meme — une etrangere — a stranger 
in the land of strangers. In this shocking country too ! ' 

But Mademoiselle only muttered the last remark be- 
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tween her teeth, for she stood in great awe of Sir Arthur, 
and did not wish him to overhear these sentiments regard- 
ing his native land. 

* As for Zaidee/ said Lady Bellingham, ' T have formed 
a plaa.for her in my own mind, which I really think may 
prove successful. But T must go soon and see her myself to 
judge of its feasibleness. No ! no !' she continued in an- 
swer to a throng of inquiries ! ' I am not going to part with 
my secret so soon, I assure you ! Remember you had all 
the pleasure of the scene to-day, and I have my own poor 
little secret ! My dear Herbert, the tortures of the 
Inquisition itself will not wring it from me !' 

And Lady Bellingham laughingly put her fingers 
across the lips of her bright-eyed boy, who had climbed 
up at the back of her chair, to coax this new secret out 
of an indulgent mamma. 

' I think I can guess it, my dear ! ' said Lady Elinor, 
smiling. ' But I shall keep your secret. And, if you 
like, we shall drive over early on Monday morning to 
make- inquiries about the girl's suitability. I am afraid 
poor Mrs Grahame will be sadly perplexed to know what 
to make of such an inmate.' 

Sir Arthur had been enjoying a short ' nap ' during 
this discussion ; but now a prolonged yawn and a sharp 
sneeze or two gave warning that he was again awake. 
Lady Elinor looked quickly round to her daughter, and 
nodded emphatically in the direction of the old gentleman. 
It seemed to be a preconcerted signal, for Lady Belling- 
ham immediately began, in voice quivering with some 
sort of suppressed emotion. 

1 Papa ! — I am sorry to remind you of anything un- 
pleasant, particularly at this time ! but — ■ — '. 
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1 Eh ! eli ! what — what is all this V exclaimed the 
irascible old baronet, starting up in his seat and rubbing 
his fingers nervously through his hair. 

' I am really very sorry to annoy you, papa, but ' 

' Of course ! of course ! — there is always something 
happening in this house to disturb one's peace. No sooner 
has one dilemma been got out of, but another starts up. 
Pray, tell me at once, Edith, what is this new annoyance 1 ' 

Lady Bellingham seemed to have difficulty still in 
controlling her feelings. She held a cambric handker- 
chief tightly to her mouth, and struggled hard with a 
faltering voice, but yet her merry brown eyes were spark- 
ling with something very like fun. Lady Elinor's knitt- 
ing needles rattled with alarming speed, and she did not 
venture to lift her eyes from the work, in which, spite of 
all her attention, she was making some outrageously 
wrong stitches ! 

Perhaps the children, too, were in the secret, for they 
had all grown suspiciously quiet, and one or two fair heads 
were tucked in among the sofa-cushions as if they were 
afraid to trust themselves in public — while something very 
like a smothered burst of laughter came from the corner 
where Frank and Arthur were playing chess. 

' My dearest papa, I would on no account have brought 
up this painful subject,' recommenced Lady Bellingham, 
'had it not been that you particularly desired it to 
be recalled to your memory. So dear mamma assured 
me!' 

' For any sake, Edith ! ' said the baronet, springing 
to his feet, ' let us have an end of these rambling pre- 
faces ! What is it you wish to tell me ? "What is the 
painful subject you allude to 1 I have no recollection of 
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telling you to remind me of anything. Speak out plainly 
at once, I command you ! ' 

Sir Arthur was looking and speaking his very angriest, 
and his daughter sank her voice accordingly, into the very 
meekest and softest of tones as she faltered out — 

1 It is the execution of Garry, sir, that I referred to. I 
believe you wish to give orders for hie being drowned, or 
killed in some other way 1 

' Garry ! ' exclaimed Sir Arthur, thoroughly put out of 
countenance. 4 Garry 1 Oh, well, you know — I — I — may 
have said something of the kind last night, but ' 

His further explanations were cut short by a perfect 
storm of derisive laughter and cheers from the youthful 
part of the assemblage, and Lady Elinor and her daughter 
seemed thoroughly to enjoy their triumph, as the old 
gentleman sank down in his easy chair, shutting his eyes 
and ears from the mischievous elves around him. 

Oh ! Grandpapa ! how could you ! And Garry — poor 
Garty, who had been so clever and so good V 

These and similar ejaculations being poured over his 
devoted head, Sir Arthur was fain at last to entrench 
himself behind the previously neglected Times, affecting 
an intense and absorbing interest in a particularly dry- 
looking article on the Law of Hypothec. 

This device threatened to succeed for a while, till little 
Millicent, who was grandpapa's especial favourite, boldly 
climbed up to his knee and thrust her golden curls under- 
neath the grim line of defence, thus confronting fully the 
abashed offender, whom she then seriously admonished — 

* Grandpapa! you wicked, wicked, grandpapa ! How 
could you ever say that about dear old Garry V 

* Well ! well ! my dear, say no more about it !' said 
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Sir Arthur, kissing the rosy, cheek that had ventured so 
near his own. 

So Garry's cruel sentence was revoked — his character 
was re-established — his laurels were fairly and for ever 
won ! Strathardlich will tell of his fame so long as one 
stone of the old castle stands on another. Other dogs 
may come and go there — handsomer it may be — better 
behaved more than likely ; but none will ever be spoken 
of with such pride and enthusiasm as the big black re- 
triever whom Mademoiselle Pique* still tenderly alludes to 
as ' le ch&r Gar-r-ree !' 





CHAPTER XIII. 



FJHE lingering fear that her old companions of the 
woods might yet recapture her and her child, 
either by force or fraud, Zaidee could not divest 
from her mind. The over-flowing kindness of 
i friends could not rid her of this haunting idea. 
It was therefore an immense relief to her to learn, a few 
days after her escape, that these excellent folks had 
packed up their belongings and made a moonlight flitting, 
leaving no trace behind them, and no possible clue to 
their new quarters. The way in which the whole country- 
side had been roused about the lost children must, of 
course, have rendered the district round Fairyknowe any- 
thing but a pleasant or safe harbour for them. Hut they 
were gone ; and for the present, at least, the refugees were 
safe. Zaidee's health and spirits improved from day to 
day, and the baby, 110 longer weak and sickly, began to 
run about — to laugh and crow like any ordinary well- 
conditioned baby of a year old. They were both dressed 
now in civilised garments, which was an unquestionable 
improvement. Zaidee's beautiful countenance was one 
that required little adornment, and as for the child, what 
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infant would not have looked charming in the dress Made- 
moiselle had supplied it with % 

It had not taken long for Mrs Grahame to learn the 
whole story of this strange pair. Zaidee herself had 
originally belonged to a tribe of Spanish Gipsies, or Zin - 
gari-; but while vary young, and wandering with them 
among the Pyrenees, she made the acquaintance of an idle 
vagrant who had joined their ranks. Philip Lee, as he 
was called, spoke the English language ; he was handsome 
and attractive, though possessed of few other recommend- 
ations, and soon won Zaidee's heart. After a quarrel 
with the Spanish Zingari, he easily persuaded the thought- 
less girl to run away with him, promising her an easy life 
among his northern tribe, of whom Zaidee knew neither 
the name nor the country. 

After many wanderings they arrived in Scotland, and 
were received by this tribe. Zaidee expected to be among 
Zingari like her own people, but oh ! how unlike to them 
were these poor degraded tinkers ! 

They treated her pretty well at first, for she knew 
many arts they did not know, and could bring in a good 
deal of money sometimes ; but by-and-by things changed. 
Philip was killed in a midnight fray with some gamekeepers, 
and all her prospects grew dark and cheerless. She would 
have run away a hundred times, but knew not where to 
go, — besides, they now used the baby as a chain to bind 
her to their service. 

The rest of the story Mrs Grahame knew only too well ! 

Zaidee's future was indeed a serious consideration. 
She had no wish to return to her own country, even if 
her new friends could have advised such a step. She was 
utterly unfitted for any ordinary situation, in domestic 
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service or otherwise, both by her previous training, and 
by being hampered by the care of her child, from whom 
she could not think of parting. What then was she to 
do 1 Clearly it needed something special to be provided 
for her — and for this new Hagar wandering in the wilder- 
ness of life, a refreshing fountain was indeed opened, by 
whose cool banks she might rest her weary spirit, and 
find succour for the baby and herself. 

Lady Bellingham's plan was unfolded. It was this : 
A year before her ladyship had established a ' creche/ or 
day-nursery for infants of the hard-wrought factory hands, 
near her own place in Gloucestershire. Fairholm village 
had been greatly benefited by this sweet little nest among 
the blushing orchard- trees. The mothers could see its 
ivied gables and glittering window panes from their busy 
factories that studded here and there the beautiful 
Knaylesworth valley, and it cheered their long hours to 
think how safe and happy their little ones were the 
while. 

The very morning that Willie and Katey wandered 
from home, a letter had come from Mrs Goodwyn, the 
matron, to request Lady Bellingham to secure, while she 
was in Scotland, an active young woman, accustomed to 
deal kindly with children, whom Mrs Goodwyn might 
train to be first her assistant and ultimately her successor. 

Here then was the very thing for Zaidee ! Her own 
little one could easily be attended to among the rest, all 
defects in her previous training would bo overcome by 
Mrs Goodwyn's kind yet thorough discipline ; and lastly, 
at Fairholm she would be under Lady Bellingham's 
special care ! 

Surely there was cause for much gratitude in Zaidee's 
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heart, and now something she knew of the Great Giver 
from whom all these blessings flo wed- 
So everything was settled, and a suitable outfit pro- 
vided for Zaidee and her boy, by the kind care of the 
Strathardlich family. During the short time that the 
gipsy girl was under her roof, Mrs Grahame had striven 
earnestly and patiently to bring her to a knowledge of 
* the truth as it is in Jesus ;' and though the light was but 
feeble and glimmering still, yet she could feel that her 
efforts and prayers had not been unavailing nor unheard. 
She earnestly desired to see both Zaidee and the boy 
baptized into the visible Church before losing sight of 
them, it might be for ever. Simply and quietly the ser- 
vice was performed one Sunday morning in the vestry of 
the white-walled country * kirk,* by old Dr Wishart, the 
venerable pastor. Zaidee received the new name of ' Alice 
Grahame/ one dear to her as the name of one whom she 
would ever regard as her mother. The baby was baptized 
by his father's name of Philip, which he had already 
borne for some time. 

Many friends welcomed them by these names as they 
left the vestry and crossed the grassy * Kirkyard ;' and 
then, while the old church-bell gave out its wonted sum- 
mons, they gathered with them once more to join in the 
services of the holy day. 

And now we must bid farewell to these friends with 
whom we have been journeying a little along life's che- 
quered pathway. The shadows fall around the stately 
castle and the simple farm-house among the grand old 
hills. With gentle thoughts, with kindly memories, we 
may look back at times on their happy inmates. It may 
be that we shall meet the little Grahames again, whether 
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on Highland hills or in the great city where their home 
lies, to learn with them some other lesson from God's 
Holy "Word. One text, at least, is printed now upon the 
tablets of their hearts. Amid darker shadows than those 
of the fir- woods of Fairyknowe— more perplexing paths 
than the windings of Glen Kora — they will not forget the 
words of Willie's missed petition, the prayer taught us by 
our Lord Himself — ' Lead us not into Temptation.' 



THE END. 
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